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Parliament. L2@ Limerick debate being resumed in 
CHRONICLE. ° the House of Lords yesterday week, Lord 


Her Majesty’s 77 official keeping of the QUuEEN’s 
Birthday. Birthday, this day week, was heralded 
by a distribution of honours, of which it would be 
nearly, though not absolutely, true to say that the 
distinguished recipients were not Gladstonians and 
that the Gladstonian recipients were not distin- 
guished. Of the peers, Sir Tomas Farrer (who may 
divert to the House of Lords a portion of the instruc- 
tion on all subjects which he has been wont to bestow 
upon mankind) is the only notable one, unless the 
reward of apostacy in Sir Hussey Vivian's case may be 
called notable. The best deserved baronetcy is a non- 
political one—that bestowed upon Sir Ropert Hart. 
Of the knights, Sir Jonn TENNIEL (non-political again) 
would draw himself in knightly array most pleasingly, 
Dr. RicHARDSON will not, we fear, “ sit with wine in 
“horn” as a knight should, and Sir Grorce Lewis 
will settle disputes elsewhere than in the tourney-field. 
On the whole, the list could hardly have better con- 
firmed the boast which, on Unionist lips, makes Sepa- 
ratists so angry. Lord Roperts, as Grand Commander 
of the Star of India, will rather add a ray to the star 
than receive one from it. The Duke of EpinsurGH, on 
giving up the Devonport command, was promoted 
Admiral of the Fleet; but this was not exactly a 
“birthday honour.” In London, trooping the Colour 
in the morning, the usual official dinners in the even- 
ing, and a reception at the Foreign Office later, cele- 
brated the day. 
The Duke Among the general chorus of congratula- 
of York’s tion at the coming marriage of the Duke of 
York, it is needless to say that the Cor- 
ion of Dublin has raised the note of discord. It 
refused an address; which indeed, from such a 
body as its majority, would have had something of the 
salute of Jupas about it. 


As we are always scrupulously fair, we shall add that 
when the question of decorating the City came before 
the Corporation of London on Thursday, Mr. ALPHEUS 
CieopHas Morton, M.P., distinguished himself by ob- 
jecting to the proposal as “ waste,” and suggesting 
that the money should be given to “the poor.” Mr. 
Morton's tastes, also, are different from other men’s, it 
will be observed, even in the examples he selects for 


Spencer and Lord Kimpervey at last found their 
tongues, and if not their facts, at least their figures. 
Their words, however, were but vain words, and indeed 
(for both of them happen to be honest men) were far 
more of confession than even of excuse. The morning 
debate in the Lower House was of extreme interest. 
Even the day before the Government had shown a 
certain disposition to concession on the arms question, 
and they continued the attitude. Then rose, first, 
Colonel Nouan, who is Trrus Tarquin “too good for 
“such a breed,” and then Sextus, or Mr. Sexton, to 
crack the Irish whip in earnest. A spectacle half 
pitiful, half ludicrous, followed; Mr. GLapsTONE by 
turns crouching to Mr. Sexton's lash, and explaining 
to Mr. BaLrour that he really would try what he could 
do to prevent the Irish Legislature from—let us say— 
forming legions of Volunteers just after passing & 
resolution of congratulation to France for having de- 
clared war with England. At the evening sitting, in a 
thin House, Mr. Pavt and Mr. NaoroJi, despite the 
opposition of the Government, succeeded in getting 


through a resolution for holding examinations in India 


for the Indian Civil Service. 
An important discussion took place in the House of 
Lords on Monday in regard to the subject of bench- 
i The Duke of RicuMonp’s motion censuring 
this was couched in such terms that the Government 
did not dare oppose it, and it was carried—as Lord 
SauisBury, who left speech-making to others, took care 
to emphasize—nemine contradicente. Lord SEFTON, 
the person most directly concerned, put the matter 
with a point and force which, if he had been a Sepa- 
ratist taking the other side, would have sent the 
Gladstonian press into ecstasies, by observing that Mr. 
GLADSTONE gave him a certain power in 1870 that the 
appointment of magistrates might not be abused for 
political purposes, and took it away in 1893 because he 
refused so to abuse it. It may be imagined what 
Lords Ripon, KIMBERLEY, and HEeRSCHELL made of the 
hopeless case they had. In the Commons, lively in- 
terest was excited by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who brought 
forward, as a matter of privilege, a late and laboured 
skit in the Daily News on the alleged rudeness to Mr. 
GLADSTONE last week, We 00 with the Daily News 
itself that the thing did not deserve Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
notice. It provided, however, an opportunity for Mr. 
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HonteER to explain that the thing really was “a jock, 
“ man,” and that he, Scotsman as he was, could see it ; 
and for an exchange of extremely noble and chivalrous 
sentiments between Mr. GLADSTONE and Mr. Barour. 
And then the gentlemen of the two guards blazed 
away at each other as before. The Government was in 
a conceding mood, and promises of future alteration 
took the value out of the divisions which negatived 
Mr. Hosxouse’s amendment on foreign relations, and 
Mr. GERALD BaLrour’s on the appointment of the 
judges. 

The House of Lords on Tuesday gently, but firmly, 
extinguished the Bishop of CHEsTER’s liquor scheme, 


- which had been previously subjected to treatment not 


so gentle, but sensible enough, by Lord GRIMTHORPE. 
It is not preposterous like that of the Bishop’s brother 
of Lonpon, but we doubt its being practical. The 
House of Commons began with two little personal 
matters. Sir CHARLES DaLRYMPLE, with much good 
feeling, drew attention to Sir Hussgzy Vivian’s un- 
flinching honesty in paying the consideration for his 
peerage, and voting even after that peerage had been 
gazetted. Mr. Kerr Harvie tried to make a fresh 
privilege business of some remarks of the Pall Mall 
Gazette about Mr. ARNOLD Mor.Ey. The amendments 
specially under consideration on the Incubus dealt with 
the power of the Irish Legislature to make laws affect- 
ing criminal conspiracy, riot, &c. But we cannot but 
regard the movers and supporters of these amendments 
—AMr. Batrour, Mr. Mr. Stuart WorRTLEY, 
Sir Henry JaMEs, and so forth—as very unreasonable 
men. The whole Bill is a Bill for putting Ireland 
under the control of criminal conspirators, rioters, in- 
timidators, seditious persons, and so forth. And then 
the Opposition expects Mr. GLADSTONE to discourage 
his friends by hampering them in carrying out the very 
reasons of their existence ! 

Wednesday’s debate produced two very noteworthy 
things. In the first place, a dispute over the addition 
of the word “aliens,” which the Government granted, for 
the first time brought out the Irish members in revolt, 
and exhibited the real, as opposed to the fictitious, 
strength of Home Rule in the House. The numbers 
for the addition were 328 to 139, which may be taken 
as an almost exact gauge of the true majority against 
Home Rule itself. The second incident was a curious 
amendment of Mr. CourTNEy’s permitting the Legis- 
lature to be Protectionist if it liked—an amendment 
avowedly intended to bring out, and remarkably suc- 
cessful in bringing out, the hollow and unreal character 
both of the Bill and of the compact between Mr. 
GLaDsTONE and the Nationalists, which alone keeps it 
before the House or the country. 

On Thursday the House of Lords, in the interval 
between dealing with ‘“coopering” and discussing 
Gibraltar harbour, slew Sir GzorGE TREVELYAN’s Scotch 
education minute, which seems to have deserved slay- 
ing in the eyes of all reasonable Scots. A long, and 
not particularly interesting, night’s debate in the 
Lower House was principally relieved by a misunder- 
standing between that learned and respectable member, 
Mr. AMBROSE, and the Chairman. 


Politics out of On Tuesday the Duke of DEVONSHIRE 
Parliament. presided at the meeting of the Rural 
Labourers’ League, and the hearing of the Pontefract 
election petition began. 
Lord RanpoLPH CHURCHILL spoke at a great Unionist 
meeting at Macclesfield on Wednesday. 


Foreign and It was announced last week that the 
Affairs. Spanish Government, after a Parliamentary 
fight of a month in the Cortes, had got the Royal 


Message agreed to. 


There appeared on Monday morning a very import- 
ant set of papers containing the details of a provisional 
settlement of the sealing difficulty as it concerns 


Russia and England. The terms granted appear 
rather more favourable than the Russians had any 
right to demand, but the matter is, of course, com- 
plicated by the lis pendens in Paris. Count KaLNoxy 
had surveyed European politics to the Hungarian 
Delegation rather rosily. In France M. Baupmn, the 
rowdy Socialist Deputy, was convicted and fined 
nominally, and a statue had been unveiled to 
THEOPHILE RENAUDOT, founder of the Gazette de France, 
medical man, and jack-of-all-trades two hundred and 
fifty years ago. News had been received of the ex- 
pulsion of the Siamese from what the French are 
pleased to call “ North Annam,” which, being inter- 
preted, means part of the Laos districts of Siam itself. 

Much interest was expressed in France early this 
week at a speech by M. Constans, the only “strong 
“man” left. Count KaLNoky was again soberly 
sanguine in addressing the Austrian Delegation. 

On Wednesday morning some Germans were reported 
to be very much discontented with Count KaLNoxky’s. 
speeches, as taking the wind out of the sails of the Army 
Bill. President CLEVELAND was said to have announced 
his intention of calling an extra Session of Congress to 
deal with the financial situation. 

Thursday’s news contained accounts of an interest- 
ing BaLaam who was sent by the Figaro—or, at any 
rate, went—to curse England in Egypt, and returned 
blessing it altogether. A difference of opinion had 
arisen between Sir HENRY Loca and President KriGER 
on the Swaziland question—a difference not surprising 
to those who know their Boers. There had been fresh 
trouble in Dahomey; and in the Behring Arbitra- 
tion matter Baron DE CouRCcEL (who really ought to 
have been a Premier Président in the last century) 
found for Sir RichaRD WEBSTER a compliment as pretty 
as that which he had bestowed upon Sir CHARLES 
RUSSELL. 

M. BRUNETIERE, who, if any man, was born an 
Academician, received official recognition of that fact 
on Thursday. It was said yesterday that Count DE 
MONTEBELLO had been selected for the French Embassy 
in London, that Sir Henry Loca and the President of 
the TRaNsvaaL had, after all, agreed on a Swaziland 
Convention—a fact which we regret—and that the 
Argentine Cabinet had resigned. 


The 4th of June The 4th of June, kept this year on the 3rd, 
at Eton, at Eton was a brilliant enough affair, and 
the rain of superstition held off till after the fireworks. 
All good Etonians will hope that the day may be far 
off when the 4th shall go the way of Montem and of 
Bever, which vanished for very opposite reasons—in the 
case of the latter institution not unconnected, it is 
supposed, with a very objectionable form of economy. 
As to the 4th, let us rejoice that the chronicler of “ the 
“Eton students,” assembling in “their quadrangle,” 
has not yet described the Procession of Boats as being 
led off by “ Fellows’ Eight.” But alas! the Procession 
is advertised on the railway placards as ‘The Eton 
“ Regatta,” and on the river banks as “The Eton 
“ Celebration.” On Monday morning General Lord 
RoseERTS inspected the Eton Volunteers in College 
Field. The parade was highly creditable to men and 
officers, to whom Lord Rozerts made one of the terse, 
appropriate, and happy speeches in which he excels. 


An excellent estion was made on 
Wednesday by Mrs. ARTHUR 
WALTER, as to the absence of lace among the announced 
wedding presents to Princess May. Lace is not popular 
with the vulgar, because, unlike gold and diamonds, it 
makes no show to themselves, and they would just as 
soon have machine-made stuff as the most exquisite 
Mechlin, or Honiton, or Point d’Espagne. But there 
are few things that have more distinction; and dis- 
tinction is your only wear in all works of art. 
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The Unitea On Tuesday the Prince or WatEs laid the 
Service memorial stone of the new buildings at 
Institucion. Whitehall, in which, with the Banqueting 
Hall, the United Service Institution is to be housed. 
A bazaar, in which the Princess headed many other 
ladies in stall-keeping, was subsequently opened in the 
TheLaw The Cielmsford Mrs. BrownricG, SELINA 
Courts. BicKMoRE, who luckily for herself emulated 
her great original with insufficient determination, was 
sentenced this day week to what some regard as the 
heaviest non-capital punishment allowed by law— 
“two years hard.”——On Wednesday the Queen’s 
Bench Division practically allowed the appeal of the 
Excise in the case of Bowyer v. Percy Club by remit- 
ting the matter to the magistrate, with the opinion 
that there had been a sale under the Act. 


Reet The Oaks was much more interesting than 
" the Derby, as the retirement of Dame 
President (who had been rather unwisely brought out 
for the earlier race) left it anybody’s race. It went, in 
fact, to the Duke of PortLanpn’s Mrs. Butterwick, after 
a famous fight with Lord Rosepery’s Tressure, who 
was half a length behind at the finish. The winner 
was only eighth in the betting. In the Paris 
Grand Steeplechase on Sunday, an English horse, Mr. 
CuiLpe’s Skedaddle, beat the French favourite Surcouf, 
who, however, was conceding a lot of weight. There 
was little doubt that another English competitor, Red 
Prince [I., would have beaten both had he not fallen 
and thrown his rider. 
There has been racing during the present week at 
Bath and Salisbury, at York and Doncaster, but no 
single event requires notice here. 


Cricket, Lhe match between Oxford and the Austra- 
lians became very interesting yesterday 
week, The University made 208 (eight more than 
the colonists) in their first innings, what looked some- 
thing like a collapse being averted by Messrs. ARK- 
WRIGHT and BaTuHurst, who, as it happened, had 
divided the Australian wickets between them the day 
before. Then the Australians made 182, the bowling 
honours this time going to Messrs. WILSON and Woop ; 
and Oxford, going in again with 175 to make, reduced 
it to within the hundred for four wickets, the match 
being thus left at almost mathematical evenness. At 
resumption on Saturday fate was very unkind to 
Oxford, but Messrs. ARKWRIGHT and Brain did enough 
to lose the match with honour, the Australians winning 
by 19 runs only. Yorkshire beat Middlesex, and 
Notts Somerset. 

Two very fine innings were played on Monday, Mr. 
GirFeN making 171 for the Australians against York- 
shire, and Mr. Stoppart 195 not out for Middlesex 
against Notts. Cambridge played very well against 
Surrey, and Oxford (with a team, it is true, weakened 
by the tyranny of “the schools”) not so well against 
M.C.C. This weakness emphasized itself as the match 
went on, and on Tuesday the University was badly beaten 
by an innings and a lot of runs, no one but the Messrs. 
Pacarret having been able to score against the bowling 
of Mgap. Meanwhile Cambridge was playing better 
than ever, Mr. JackSON making an extremely fine 
123. For Middlesex Mr. Sroppart made another fine 
innings of 94 not out, and the Australians nearly reached 
500 against Yorkshire. 

Wednesday’s cricket was still full of interest, and 
not without surprises. The Australians played so 
loosely in the second innings of Yorkshire that, despite 
their tremendous advantage, the county escaped defeat. 
Cambridge, too, which had looked like beating Surrey, 
not merely failed to prevent the adversary from making 
a large score in his second innings, but in its own 
completely collapsed before Lockwoop’s bowling, and 


was beaten by 102 runs. It ought to be said that here, 
as at Oxford, some of the best men were not playing. 
Kent and Gloucestershire drew. 

The most interesting of the matches which began on 
Thursday was that between the Australians and Cam- 
bridge. The first day’s play resulted in 290 for the 
first innings of the University, and 47 for no Aus- 
tralian wicket. 

Yachting. Great interest was felt in the first meeting 

of the four new big cutters with the Jverna 
at the New Thames Yacht Club Regatta this day week. 
All four (it was not the J/verna’s day) did very well; 
the Valkyrie best, the Britannia not so well as before, 
the Callwna very fairly, and the “ dark” Satanita, the 
largest of all, so well as to suggest that she will be 
hard to beat when those who handle her have got into 
her ways. It is to be hoped that the race pleased 
those who grumbled last season at the substitution of 
big boats for the toys recently fashionable. 

In a fresh meet of the same quintet next day at 
the Royal Harwich match the Satanita met with an 
accident, and the Calluna and Jverna were beaten off ; 
but the Valkyrie and the Britannia had a very fine 
race, Lord DunraveEn’s boat getting in front of the 
PRINCE OF WALEs's by a length only. 

On Tuesday yet another match had pretty similar 
results ; but the sailing of the Callwna was deemed so 
unsatisfactory that she is to be altered. In the forty- 
racing of the week the Varuna well held her earlier 
advantage over the Lais and the Vendetta. 

Sacnpers beat at tennis, in the 

second stage of their match, this day week ; 
when also the American, Ives, had the better of the 
English Champion, Roserts, at billiards. This, how- 
ever, was due wholly to the “ jam-stroke ”—i.¢. getting 
the balls set in a pocket-mouth and dribbling cannons 
off them ad infinitum—a kind of play which is far 
more of a mere trick than the spot-stroke itself. 


Education” Last Monday “ G, W. Kexewica,” for “ my 
and Education. «« Lords,” issued a manifesto instructing the 
British parent as to his rights in the matter of free 
Education. ‘‘ Any parent who has not got free educa- 
* tion already may write to the department and claim 
“ it,” say my Lords and G. W. Kexewicu. It is to 
be hoped that my Lords and “G, W. Kekewicn” do 
not teach the English they write, or else Free Educa- 
tion will be rather more of a nuisance than we had 
thought. For Mr. Kexewicn, it will be observed, 
educates the parents free, and leaves the children with- 
out any education at all. 


Sates, At the sale of the Barre pictures this day 
‘week Sir FrepERIcK LEIGHTON’s master- 
piece, the “ Daphnephoria,” fetched 3,750 guineas ; 
the two GAINSBOROUGHS, 6,700 and 2,300 respectively, 
and the “Hampstead Heath” by CoNsTABLE, 2,550. 
The so-called RuseNns was not fancied, and went at 
little more than 600, while the cheapest picture in 
the sale was Lord REVELSTOKE’s exquisite MEMLING at 
1,100—a piece for which some men would gladly have 
swapped all the others put together. 


The Prince and PRINCcEss OF WALES were 
among the congregation who assisted on 
Monday at a dedication service of the extensive work 
of restoration (not of the bad type) recently effected in 
the twelfth-century church of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, and more than once referred to in these pages. 
——tThe question of the restoration of St. Mary’s 
spire has been hotly debated at Oxford during the 
week, 
Obit The Queen’s Champion, commonly called 
* the Champion of England, Mr. Francis 
DyMoxke, died last week at the seat of the MaRMIONs, 
Scrivelsby Court, and is succeeded by his son.——Mr. 
Ma cou, of Poltalloch, a rich man and a worthy user 
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of his riches, died full of years, and is also worthily 
succeeded._—Herr Hoist was, by age and merit 
combined, the foremost Danish man of letters.——Mr. 
GerorGE PoTreR was a Trade-Unionist of the older 
school, respectable enough as his kind goes.——Mr. 
Epwin Boots was probably the finest actor, and cer- 
tainly the finest tragic actor, that America has yet 

uced. For some time past he had been almost 
incapacitated by illness; but he was well known in 
England, and few who saw them will forget the remark- 
able set of performances of Othello in which, a dozen 
years ago, he and Mr. Irvine “changed rapiers,” 
playing the Moor and [Go alternately. 


COUNT KALNOKY’S OPTIMISM. 


N times of European nervousness such remarks as 
those from Count KaLnoky to the Hungarian and 
Austrian Delegations this week would probably have 
set the quidnuncs shaking their heads. It is a cherished 
tradition of the coffee-house babbler—a tradition for 
which he can as usual produce instances both ancient 
and modern—that, if a cheerful estimate of the situa- 
tion is not invariably followed by a serious disturbance, 
a serious disturbance is very frequently preceded by a 
cheerful estimate of the situation. Count KaLNoxy’s 
words were, indeed, only moderately optimist, though 
they were optimist enough to cause a rather comical 
outburst of indignation from the promoters of the 
German Army Bill. With the Alsace-Lorraine question 
still burning ; with Austria’s nearest and, for the time, 
dearest friend going through something like a consti- 
tutional crisis because of the desire of the Government 
to arm itself further; and with this desire based on the 
previous arming of Austria’s other nearest and by no 
means dearest, though slightly reconciled, neighbour, 
it would have been vain to expect a wholly rosy picture. 
But the Count was able, not only with somewhat better 
reason than usual, to repeat the stereotyped declaration 
that his own country’s relations with foreign Powers 
were the best of all possible relations, but to hold out 
some hopes—faint and far off, it is true, but not wholly 
unsubstantial—of an end to the period of “ bloated 
“ armaments ” which has lasted so long. 

The very fact that no extraordinary notice has been, 
or in all probability will be, taken of this declaration 
of the Count’s elsewhere than in Germany, is perhaps 
the best justification he could possibly have for making 
it. The fact is undoubted that the almost feverish 
expectation of a culbute générale which existed not long 
ago has for the moment ceased. Why it should have 
ceased is more than any one can tell, except on the 
principle of an adaptation to international politics of 
the old paradox started by the author of the Fable of 
the Bees. As private vices were public benefits, so the 
individual troubles of nations seem to make for a general 
peace. England, never very eagerly interested in foreign 
politics, is at the moment busily engaged in deciding 
whether she shall or shall not make herself a European 
cypher by ending the very arrangement which placed 
her at the head of Europe in the early years of the 
century. France, having got over the first heat of 
her passion for Russia, is more busily engaged than 
ever in trying all her own statesmen and finding them 
wanting. Germany is as busy between the Devil of 
Socialism and the deep sea of an increased and still 
more burdensome army. Russia, having outgrown 
or having never felt a great passion for France, is 
ruminating over her finances and her famines. Italy 
has financial difficulties more pressing than Russia’s, 
without Russia’s hoards to meet them, though also 
without Russia’s necessities of expense. As for the 
dominions of Count KaLNoxky’s own master, that 
Paradise of Home Rule is, as usual, content to regard 


itself as happy so long as Home Rule has not actually 
split it up. And as it is with the great Powers, so is 
it with the small. Labour, commercial crises, Par- 
liamentary difficulties, and the like occupy them all ; 
and for this reason or for that things like the re-forti- 
fication of the English position in Egypt, like the 
Servian coup d'état, and others which not so long 
would have made, if only for a time, a European hub. 
bub, pass almost unnoticed. 

It is possible that part of the calming influence, 
such as it is, which has produced this change is due 
to the event which seemed likely to bring about some- 
thing quite different, the retirement of Prince 
BismarCK from public affairs. The Prince’s successor 
has shown himself a very respectable person, but 
neither ambitious of writing nor likely to write his 
name on the map of Europe in the style of 1870. The 
Prince’s young master, though he certainly has not 
improved his reputation for discretion, has shown signs 
of being content to exhaust his indiscretions in running 
about from one European capital to the other, and in 
playing the war-lord at regimental dinners. And, last 
of all, the people whom the Prince practically ruled so 
long have shown themselves rather indocile to any 
other ruling, by no means whole-hearted in the task of 
providing their war-lord with fresh troops, and eager 
for Parliamentary scuffles instead. Now, it is quite 
certain that in the present temper of other rulers and 
other peoples, wanton aggression on Germany is ex- 
tremely unlikely, and wanton aggression by Germany 
is not much more probable, unless its EMPEROR has a 
coup de téte. For the present, at any rate, only one 
of these two things could possibly bring about a great 
European war, and in their absence the fears of Europe 
are, comparatively speaking, lulled. 

And yet there is probably no competent student of 
politics, however little of an alarmist he may be, who 
does not know that the equilibrium is as unstable as 
ever in reality, and that nothing but mutual fear and 
pervading distrust give it such stability as it has. 
These are not exactly the tees which one would 
prefer. Still it is difficult to see any better ones in 
a state of things where one pole consists of dynasts 
uncertain of themselves, their designs, and their power, 
and the other of Anarchists united for nothing but 
distraction and destruction. 


THE AMENDMENTS TO THE THIRD CLAUSE. 


HERE are three ways in which the Government 
think fit or find themselves compelled to deal 

with Unionist amendments to the Home Rule Bill. In 
a few, a very few, cases, and then with much parade of 
magnanimity and moderation, they accept the amend- 
ment. In other cases, they profess sympathy with its 
object, and would be “ willing at a later stage to intro- 
* duce words which, &c. &c.,” only, unfortunately, they 
cannot consent to take part in amending the amend- 
ments, because ‘all amendments ought to be presented 
to the Committee in a perfect shape, and to allow 
them to be perfected in the process of discussion 
would be to encourage lax and slovenly methods of draft- 
ing. And, lastly, there is a class of amendments to 
which the Government oppose a dogged non possumus, 
and as to which they make it clear that neither in 
the particular shape in which the amendment is pro- 
posed, nor under any other form of words directed to the 
attainment of the same object, will they have anything 
to say to it. A student of the Parliamentary reports, 
familiar with the history of the Home Rule question, 
but unacquainted with the state of Parliamentary 
parties, might be puzzled to explain this variety of 
treatment by reference tothe merits of the so variously 
treated amendments. Or, if he understands why the 
Government yielded in the first of the three cases, he 
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might find it hard to account for their obstinacy in the 
third case, as contrasted with their disposition to 
temporize in the second. The amendments, he would 
say, to which the Government declare that they will 
never, never consent, are surely not so much more 
opposed to the spirit and intent of their Bill than are 
the amendments upon which Ministers look with 
qualified or provisional favour, and which they profess 
themselves willing to accept later on in a modified 
form. Why, then, this difference in the treatment of 
the two sets of proposals ? 


A little knowledge of the relations between Mr. 
GLapDsTONE and his Irish masters would, of course, 
unriddle the mystery. The Prime MInIsTER’s attitude 
towards most of the amendments on the paper is 
determined, not by his own preferences one way or the 
other, but by his information or belief as to what his 
Irish masters will or will not permit. Sometimes he 
is in doubt as to the exact measure of their hostility 
toa particular proposal ; and then, though of course 
he dares not accept it out and out without their 
permission, he takes—perhaps with some fear and 
trembling —the liberty of parleying with it, by way of 
testing, so to speak, the length of the tether which 
Mr. Heaty and Mr. Sexton will allow him. At other 
times the amendment is at once recognizable as 
one which the Irish will not have at any price, and 
which it would be, positively and literally, ‘‘ more 
than his place is worth” to assent to. He may 
so recognize it either by virtue of his general 
acquaintance with the wishes of his command- 
ing officer below the gangway, or because he has 
received a regular hue-and-cry description of it, so to 
speak, from headquarters, accompanied by peremp- 
tory orders to arrest it immediately on its appear- 
ance. Mr. GLapsTone’s dealings with Mr. GERALD 
Ba.rour’s amendment were an example of the former 
mode of treatment; his dealings with that of Mr. 
BuTcaer illustrated the latter. He was evidently not 
quite sure how much Mr. Heaty and his men would 
stand in the matter of restricting the powers of the 
Irish Legislature over judicial appointments; but, on 
the other hand, he had no doubt that its power of season- 
ing the law of criminal conspiracy “to taste ” was 
much too sacred a privilege to be tampered with, and 
that it would be most dangerous for him to show the 
slightest indulgence to any Unionist amendment which 
infringed it. 

If anything beyond their own natural verisimilitude 
were needed to recommend these explanations of the 
Ministerial tactics to the acceptance of any ordinarily 
intelligent mind, the required confirmation would be 
found in the Parliamentary report. The entire debate 
on Mr. GERALD BaLFour’s amendment was an amusing 
example of the process known as “feeling your way.” 
The Prime Minister, the Caier SECRETARY, and the 
SoLiciToR-GENERAL were all three engaged at the same 
time in the endeavour to ascertain how far they could 
venture to go in clipping the wings of the Irish Legis- 
lature with respect to the appointment of judges with- 
out being pulled up short from below the gangway. 
The only difference between them was, that the two 
latter Ministers arrived earlier than their chief at the 
conclusion, fully confirmed towards the close of the 
debate by the only Irish member who took part in it, 
that they would not be allowed much rope in this 
direction. Mr, CLANCY made it perfectly clear that, if 
the Prime MuInisTER had, as he seemed half in- 
clined to do, accepted Mr. GERALD BaLrour’s amend- 
ment in its revised form, and had consented to 
disable the Irish Legislature from making laws with 
reference even only to the “ mode of appointment” of 
the Irish judges, the Nationalists would soon have 
brought him to his bearings. It was not for nothing 
that Mr, Heaty blandly suggested the insertion of the 


words “the mode of” in the amendment before the 
House divided upon it. He did so, he said, “ with a 
“* view to save time,” but it will undoubtedly be found 
hereafter that it saves something else—namely, the full 
power of the Irish Legislature to vary the mode of the 
appointment of the Irish judges in any way they 
please. With this power secured to them, Mr. HEALY 
and his men will be able to afford to emulate the 
conciliatory spirit which Mr. GLADSTONE promises to 
display when, if ever, the Twenty-sixth Clause of the 
Bill is reached. Unionists may well be allowed to 
amuse themselves at that stage of the proceedings by 
procuring the formal adoption of a provision to the 
effect that Irish judges shall be appointed by the same 
authority and in the same manner as English judges ; 
since it will then be for the Irish Legislature to deter- 
mine, in virtue of a legislative authority in this respect 
unfettered, whether that mode of appointment shall 
be retained or abandoned. 


Mr. ButcHer’s amendment was much easier to deal 
with. The Government can never have supposed for a 
moment that the Nationalists would submit to be 
shorn of their powers to “grasp,” in the words of 
Omar Kuayyam (a little altered) 

The sorry law that lets not men i 
So they may shatter it to tea ont ee 
Remould it nearer to their heart’s desire. 

Consequently the Government were firm from the 
first. They are going to make boycotters and Cam- 
paigners the absolute rulers of Ireland, and they rightly 
feel that it would be absurd not to let them rule by 
boycotting and Campaigning methods. The debate 
was only interesting as supplying another illustration 
of the completeness of the divorce now established 
between the judgment and the argumentative faculty 
in Mr. GLapstone’s mind. He actually defended the 
inclusion of the law of conspiracy among the subjects 
within the cognizance of the Irish Legislature, on the 
ground that the Nationalists in the last Parliament 
objected to what he absurdly called the “ special law of 
“ conspiracy” applied by Mr. BaLrour to Ireland. But, 
special or not special, it was the only law by which it 
would have been possible to prevent the Irish agitators 
from beggaring every landlord and enslaving every 
honest tenant in Ireland. Wherefore it follows that Mr. 
GLapsToNE himself looks forward with philosophical 
equanimity to a course of Irish legislation designed to 
give impunity to both these proceedings. 

Probably he will find it desirable to maintain this 
attitude with respect to any and every detail of the 
legislative policy which may be expected to prevail at 
College Green. His Irishry, at any rate, have read him a 
lesson on the probable consequences of departing from 
it which he is not likely to need a second time. They 
voted in a body against the ill-judged surrender of their 
right to swamp the constituencies with Irish-American 
immigrants ; and so ludicrous was the consternation of 
Ministers at the result of accepting Mr. BRropRick’s 
amendment withdrawing from the Irish Legislature the 
power of dealing with aliens, that they obsequiously 
hastened to accept an additional amendment of Mr. 
Sexton’s, which their own Soxicrror-GENERAL, after 
much pressing, represented as having noeffect whatever ; 
but which must certainly operate, to the extent of what- 
ever meaning it possesses, in annulment of the Minis- 
terial concession made just before. No wonder that 
after this they opposed a firm front to the proposal that 
the Irish Legislature should be restrained from dealing 
with the oath of allegiance; and it was perhaps the 
extreme tension of alarm which quickened Mr. 
MoRLEy’s invention to the exquisite ingenuity of the 
arguments by which he resisted a proposal that would, 
if adopted, deprive the Irish of an opportunity cf 
gracefully demonstrating their loyalty. 
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JACK THE RHYPAROGRAPHER. 


is sane spot in every man’s mind,” 
some one says in The Wrecker, and there is a 
Conservative spot in the mind of Mr. FREpERIC 
Harrison. It is this stratum which crops up, this sub- 
liminal self which emerges, in Mr. Harrison’s article 
on “Decadence in Art,” published in an American 
magazine. Mr. Harrison does well to be angry—if 
ever we do well to be angry—but the enemy can be 
more seriously damaged if an assailant keeps his 
temper. Mr. Harrison says about Decadence in Art 
exactly what every sensible man has said till he is 
almost tired of saying it. After all, paintings of the 
ly, the squalid, the insignificant, rhyparography or 
aeiote, as the Greeks called it (c.p. PLIN. xxxv. 
37, WELCKER ap. Jac. Puitostr. Jmag. i. 31, 397), is 
no new thing, yet in ages avid of new things, Jack the 
Rhyparographer is always with us. The learned autho- 
rities whom we have indicated (by the help of LippELL 
and Scott) show that decadent Greek art was afflicted, 
like our own, by persons who wished to make a sensa- 
tion at any price. Subjects low and obscene were 
frequently chosen, though you would not know it if 
you only went on what is to be viewed in the British 
Museum. The sense of the world, judging through 
many centuries at its ease, has not only condemned, 
but nearly obliterated, the work of the Greek décadent, 
or rhyparographer. We may, therefore, appeal to the 
verdict of sane humanity throughout all history in 
favour of art which is clean, lofty, beautiful, and noble, 
as against art which is dirty, low, hideous, and, at best, 
more or less cleverish. When once we take up this 
position and utter this appeal, we cease to be angry 
with the dismal décadents. They practically do not 
exist; they are nobodies and nowhere; even if they 
filled the Salon or the Academy with their follies, it 
would not signify. We need not go to the 
Salon, or the: Academy—it is so easy not to go— 
we have the Louvre, the National Gallery, the British 
Museum. The more terrible decadence is really the 
unconscious respectable decadence of an age which 
cannot so much as make a snuff-box, which has dese- 
crated Oxford, and built the Natural History Museum 
in South Kensington, and which fills the Academy 
with babies and water-parties. All these are clean, 
well-meaning, cheerful; but all are unutterably 
decadent. As in the case of two literary brothers of 
old, we meet ‘clean decadence” and “clever de- 
“ cadence.” Clever decadence is a protest, in part, 
against clean decadence; but we almost prefer the 
decadence which washes. 

Mr. Harrison reasons very soundly, on the whole, 
about clever decadence, about the supply of what is 
“ new,” and nasty—a supply which, we venture to 
think, is not provided in response to a large and 
eager demand. Cleverish young men who can use 
a brush (to say that they “twirl” it is to beg the 
question) want to become notorious, which they 
can easily do by being nasty or merely eccentric. 
In being nasty they put no force on their natural 
tastes, and other clever but horribly uneducated young 
men applaud them in the press. All this is familiar, 
too, in modern literature. We see the dirty, or merely 
odd, or “stylistic” writer, or the puling pessimist in 
three volumes, and we hear the critic of the same kind 
cheering him and “booming” him. The boom can be 

in literature with some success. It is more 
difficult to boom the rhyparographer in painting. Still, 
the trick can be tried ; and, as Mr. HARRISON says, where 
thousands of people are anxious to “have a taste,” to 
“ get culture,” they naturally take the newest, 


shortest, and muddiest cut to that end. There are 
thousands of men struggling along in art, perhaps 
only a hundred of them have a vocation; the 
majority will elbow, squeeze, shout, frame their rubbish 


in violently eccentric frames, and be applauded by 
clever decadence in the press. All this is very natural 
in an age when good art is the rarest of things, and 
every person of cheap culture prattles about art. The 

dent can invoke morality :—‘‘ You never saw a 
“ brawl in the stews? Then you should, and must, 
“know what it is like. You must acquire sympathy 
“with your brethren and sisters, the brawlers,” he 
says, and here earnestness hasanopening. Technique, 
for itself and by itself,is applauded as the one thing 
needful, just as “style” or conceited mannerism is 
applauded in literature. Of course, in real art of any 
kind, the style never insists on drawing attention to 
itself. By combining, in various proportions, crying 
style, prurience, squalor, inanity, and earnestness, the 
Art Decadent gets itself talked about. Mr. Harrison, 
passing beyond what is written, says that for such 
artists “there is no hope in this world or the next.” 
But we would not absolutely declare that eternal 
punishment awaits dirty little boys who write dirty 
little books, or scrubby gentry who paint “a green frog 
“ crawling over a bare bosom in a flash of lightning.” 
Every word that Mr. Harrison says about the deca- 
dents is justified ; but we can only have patience. We 
need not look at their daubs ; we need not buy them. 
We need not read their dismal books ; all this will pass 
by and be forgotten. 


THE CHANCELLOR AND THE MAGISTRATES. 


doubt whether it would have been possible to 

put the case against the Government in the 
matter of the Lancashire magistracy in any other form 
at once so simple and so effectual as that in which it 
was put in the House of Lords’ debate of the other 
night by the Lord-Lieutenant of the County. “The 
“ power of nomination,” said Lord SerTon, “ was 
“ granted to me by Mr. GLADSTONE in 1870, virtually 
“ on the condition that it was not to be used for poli- 
“tical purposes. That power has now been taken 
“ away in 1893, by the same Prime MINISTER, because 
“T have refused to use it for political purposes.” 
Perhaps the only exception which could be taken to 
this account of the matter is that it slightly magnifies 
Mr. GiapsTone’s active share in the transaction, 
though not, of course, his passive responsibility for 
it. The order of events in the case is, of course, 
this. The Radicals squeeze Mr. Bryce; Mr. Bryce 
undoes Mr. GLapsToNe’s work of 1870; and Mr. 
GLADSTONE accepts the undoing of that work, as he 
would accept the undoing of anything and every- 
thing else—including his country, his party, and 
his own reputation—rather than give offence to 
any fraction of his following. It is not necessary 
to suppose that he was a willing participator in 
the proceedings of the CHANCELLOR of the Ducuy of 
LANCASTER any more than it is necessary to sup- 
pose that the CHANCELLOR of the Ducuy of LaNcasTER 
himself was a willing originator of them, or that the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR was a cordially consentient party 
to that attempt to pack the magistracy on a larger 
seale which formed the subject of the Duke of 
Ricumonp’s motion of last Monday night. One and 
all of these unhappy men are simply “dreeing their 
“ weird,” merely reaping as they have sown, and gather- 
ing in that rich harvest of the whirlwind which is 
the proverbial result of the tempestuous agriculture 
of the last seven years. It is a pitiable spectacle 
enough ; but we do not know that it arouses any more 
contemptuous pity in this particular case than it does 
when the field in which these wretched labourers are 
working is that into which they have been successively 
driven by the Welsh religious sectary and the teetotal 
fanatic. 
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It is, however, only just to the Lorp CHANCELLOR to 
admit there is a certain pathetic dignity in his mode 
of setting about his ignominious work which is not 
observable in the attitude of his companions. Yet this 
is not because he has brought himself to like it any 
better than they. On the contrary, no one could have 
shown more plainly than Lord HeErscHELL the other 
night that he thoroughly disliked the contents of his 
brief. Manifestly he is under no illusions whatever 
as to the real value of the Radical outery which has 
forced him to unwilling action. He is perfectly well 
aware of the true cause of the excess of Unionist 
over Gladstonian magistrates on the county benches. 
This excess is due to the simple fact that men of 
position, education, and substance do not and cannot 
be expected to change the opinions which are universal 
among their class by reason merely of their being 
eligible for, or having been actually placed upon, the 
Commission of the Peace. In other words, the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR knows full well that what Mr. GLADSTONE 
has again and again proclaimed in a spirit of perverse 
and desperate boastfulness—namely, that his policy has 
alienated from him the whole of what he calls the 
“classes”—is the mere indisputable statement of an 
historical truth ; and that, this being so, there is no 
reasonable hope of redressing the numerical inequality 
between Gladstonians and Unionists on the magisterial 
bench except by resort to the bold expedient, which 
the present LorD CHANCELLOR would certainly be the 
last man to adopt, of selecting magistrates solely from 
the ranks of the “ masses.” 


In the meanwhile, and until this solution of the 
problem is frankly faced, Lord HERsSCHELL is evidently 
conscious that the step which he has been forced to take 
will only aggravate the difficulties of his position. It is 
quite plain that he has personally no distrust whatever 
of the Lords-Lieutenant, and that it is with no little 
misgiving that he contemplates the possible conse- 


‘quence of having to dispense with, or even to go out- 


side, their recommendations, in the matter of appoint- 
ments to the magisterial office. There was a note of 
genuine pathos in his remark that, “if the Lord- 
Lieutenant in a particular county had great difficulty 
in ascertaining whether the names presented are those 
of fit persons or not, the difficulty of the Lord 
Chancellor in dealing with all the counties of England, 
Scotland, and Wales is infinitely greater.” And 
there is the note of a keen anxiety for the future 
in his acknowledgment that, “if he had the assist- 
ance of those who know the county thoroughly, 
there would be less liability of making mistakes 
than would be the case if the Lord Chancellor depended 
solely on wirepullers and political agents.” Lord 
HERSCHELL knows that it is wirepullers and political 
agents whom the Radicals wish to constitute his sole 
advisers ; and, being a man of sense and a man of the 
world, he naturally dislikes the prospect. It is all 
very well for him to protest manfully, as he did the 
other night in the House of Lords, that he will not be 
guided by the advice of these counsellors alone ; but, 
when he takes up his next list of suggested nominees 
for a county bench, he will probably ask himself in 
despair where else but among the detested Lords- 
Lieutenant are other counsellors to be found. 


M. CONSTANS. 


HE speech delivered by M. Constans at Toulouse 
last Sunday has been received with great satisfac- 

tion by the Moderate Republicans and with great anger 
by the Radicals. We can see no justification for the 
strength of the feeling on either side. It is, no doubt, 
a sign of some importance that a politician of his 
character, occupying his position, should have delivered 
what was meant to be an elaborately conciliatory speech, 


M. Constans has never passed for a doctrinaire, and he 
enjoys a well-established reputation for intelligent ambi- 
tion. He is at present unattached, and can regain 
office or attain the Presidency only by securing the 
support of some one among the many possible com- 
binations of groups which conduct government in 
France. If, then, he appeals, as he did at Toulouse, 
to a combination of Moderate groups, unquestionably 
it is because he has come to the conclusion that it 
affords him the best chance of success. That an ex- 
perienced and sagacious observer should have come to 
this conclusion is, no doubt, a fact which means some- 
thing. It does not follow that it means much. M. 
ConstTans has at present no following of bis own. If 
he is to form an effective majority out of the Mode- 
rate Republicans, he must bring them not only his own 
clearness of head and resolution—which it is within his 
power to do—but he must obtain for them a marked 
addition of voting strength. We fail to see any sign 
that he can do this. 


The speech in itself was a very good specimen of 
what might be described as the “ Liberal-Conservative ” 
style. M. Consrans is for freedom for everybody and 
moderate measures. The passage of his speech which 
has aroused the anger of the Radicals was that in which 
he openly declared that the days of the “ Radical con- 
“‘ centration” are over. While the Republic was at- 
tacked it was necessary that all sections of the party 
should combine. But now the Republic is established 
and its enemies are hopelessly weakened, and Republi- 
cans of moderate opinions need no longer feel that 
a close alliance with the Radicals is indispensable. 
Of late this concentration has practically meant the 
domination of the Radicals, not only in the Chamber, 
but in many constituencies. They have occupied 
the position of the Nationalists in Mr. GLADSTONE’s 
following. Though themselves a minority, they 
can often turn the balance, and as they have no 
scruples in using their power to serve their own ends, 
they have entirely cowed their allies. For some time 
past many Moderate Republicans have been impatient 
under this tyranny, and have argued that the time has 
come in which it is both necessary and safe to split 
altogether from the Radicals, and set about forming an 
independent Moderate Republican majority. This can 
only be done by an alliance with that considerable and 
growing body of French Conservatives who have 
accepted the Republic as inevitable. To these so- 
called ralliés, and to the Church which they wish 
to support, M. Consrans was friendly. His tone 
differed widely from the sour ill-will of M. Dupuy. On 
Labour questions M. Constans spoke like the most 
orthodox of Whigs and economists. He is for en- 
couraging thrift, but opposed to rash Socialistic 
ventures: for protecting the freedom of the workman 
to strike, but also for protecting his freedom to go on 
working. 

It might be an excellent thing for France if a 
majority could be formed to carry out some definite 
policy in the cool and temperate spirit of M. Constans. 
Such a party would be well advised to take him as 
leader, for he has at least learnt to fight, though in a 
very different school, and on quite other principles. It 
is sometimes wise not to inquire too closely into the 
antecedents of volunteers who are prepared to enter 
the service of the social Tolbooth. Familiarity with 
the persons it is meant to include and exclude has been 
thought a merit in a gaoler before now. There is a 
certain burly good-natured strength about M. ConstTans 
which is promising, and he has had the sagacity to 
keep well clear of the tripotage which has been fatal 
to many of his contemporaries. But will he secure 
the necessary recruits? On that point we cannot 
but entertain the most serious doubts. It is to 
be noted that even at the moment when he was 
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making a marked advance to the ralliés, he was 
careful to explain that the laws on education and 
the compulsory military service of seminary students 
must be accepted as fixed, and not to be repealed. 
But the object of the ralliés is to get rid of these 
very things. They have therefore very little motive 
to join in with M. Constans. It is needless to point 
out how hateful his orthodox attitude towards Labour 
questions must be to the Radicals. But if the ralliés 
refuse to be incorporated, and the Radicals are as 
hostile as ever, there is little hope of the formation 
of a Moderate Republican majority in France. 


GLADSTONIAN Z£SPRIT. 


N Monday Mr. CHAMBERLAIN called attention, as a 
matter of privilege, to a paragraph which had 
in the Daily News of the same morning. It 
was headed “English Gentlemen,” and was prefaced 
by an extract from one of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S speeches, 
in which he had spoken of his present associates as 
belonging to that discredited class of the community. 
It consisted in the reproduction of some sentences 
from a speech of the Prime MINISTER on Thursday, 
interspersed at every half-dozen words with insulting 
cries and unmannerly interruptions. The apparent 
purpose of it was to supply omissions in the ordinary 
report, and to bring home to the mind of Dissenting 
ministers and deacons a vivid image of the badger- 
ing and annoyances to which Mr. GLADSTONE was 
subjected by men calling themselves English gentle- 
men. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who had interposed with a 
generous, and perhaps exaggerated, statement of the 
universal esteem and regard in which Mr. GLADSTONE 
is held, is described as having heartily joined in the 
so? laughter with which this tribute was received. 
he great laughter, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s participation in 
it, and the previous interruptions, as it now appears, 
were sheer inventions of the writer. The testimony 
to this effect is unanimous and includes Mr. GLADSTONE 
himself. We say unanimous, for the dissent of Mr. 
T. P. O’Connorn—whose initials do not stand for Too 
Particular—does not deserve to be counted. Mr. 
O'Connor fell into an error frequent with the eager 
witness. He overdid his part in saying that the 
report was rather an attenuation of the facts. By 
every one else it was udmitted that the description in 
the Daily News was not an exaggeration, which implies 
some basis of truth, was not a caricature, in which a 
distorted resemblance of the original is suggested, but a 
— nthe anon are now told that it was a jew 
esprit. e apology suggests a parody of the inqui 
of the French Abbé—Cana Gladstonian have eoprit? 
And until further and favourable evidence is produced 
the answer must be in the negative. 

Joke or not, the matter was taken seriously in one 
quarter. The Daily News evidently believed in the 
genuineness of the report which it printed. It based 
upon it the comment that, if Irish members had been 
guilty of the unmannerly conduct of the English 
gentlemen in question, they would have been promptly 
named and suspended. This censure, which involves 
an imputation of the grossest unfairness on the part 
of the Chairman of Committees, is rather of the pot- 
house order of political reflection. When the elder Mr. 
WELLER learned that the Lorp CHANCELLOR had said, 
“If I do, I am damned,” he declared that Parlia- 
ment ought to have taken it up, and if he had been a 
poor man they would have taken it up. This is the 
sort of social atmosphere which the New Radicalism 
breathes. But the thing was a joke? Possibly. 
Ridentem dicere falswm quid vetat? The intention 


of the writer of this sham report was to convey to 
his readerst he impression that Mr. GLADSTONE was 


habitually and persistently interrupted and worried by 
Unionist members, and that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who 
rose to express his respect and regard, had risen 
to insult him. Mr. Gtapstrone himself, with 
the concurrence of every one except the not too 
particular Mr. T. P. O’Connor, asserts that he was 
treated not only with fairness, but with forbearance 
and consideration. The writer in question obviously 
intended to convey to the Gladstonian Nonconformists 
that his description, if not true in the letter—as 
most of them would believe it to be—was true in the 
spirit. The sham report is only an extreme instance of 
an habitual abuse. Parliamentary reporting, save in 
one or two journals, is not more accurate than it was 
when the debates of the Senate of Great Lilliput, of 
Utopia, and the Political Club were written in Grub 
Street. Dr. Jonnson’s treatment of the Whig dogs 
has been improved upon. Not to be allowed to 
have the best of it was, perhaps, something 
of a hardship. They are now not allowed to have 
any of it. The fault is not altogether with the Glad- 
stonian newspapers. Their readers don’t want to hear 
what is said by the other party, and they would be irri- 
tated by its being presented to them. What they do 
want is a more or less full report of the speeches of 
their own side, with scenes, incidents, and personal 
descriptions complimentary to their friends and ridi- 
culing their enemies. To this point has the educating 
influence of Parliamentary debating and reporting 
reached. 


MR. FAWUETT’S STATUE. 


HB was a graceful and commendable act on the part 
of Mr. Fawcett's friends to set up a statue on a 
place which is associated with his memory. The word- 
ing of the inscription on the pedestal does credit to 
the taste of those by whom it was drawn up. It com- 
memorates in very fitting words the personal qualities 
and the high, unaffected courage which his political 
opponents were as pleased and as ready to recognize as 
his friends. The infirmity against which Mr. Fawcett 
had to struggle was, perhaps, not wholly a misfortune 
to him ; for his blindness had these compensations, 
that he was less strongly opposed in conflict and more 
admired in success than an uncrippled man would 
have been. In spite, however, of this set-off, his 
blindness was a very terrible burden to a man who 
was constrained by his best qualities to devote him- 
self to an active life. The similar weakness of Lord 
SHERBROOKE was both less in degree and more endur- 
able in its character. He had never known good eye- 
sight; but Mr. Fawcerr was blinded at twenty-four 
by an accident under very painful circumstances. The 
characters of the two men were widely contrasted, for 
if Mr. Fawcett had none of the brilliancy of Mr. Lowe, 
neither had he any of those qualities which caused the 
name of his contemporary to be as a blister to large 
numbers of his countrymen. Mr. LesLiz STEPHEN 
summed up the general view of Mr. Fawcett’s life 
when he said that there was nothing in it to conceal, 
nothing to explain away, nothing to apologize for. 
And yet Mr. Fawcett was not—as many blameless 
men have been—characterless and insignificant, defects 
which are compatible with a certain amount of clever- 
ness in administrative work. 

It is, we are afraid, a significant, and it is certainly 
not a pleasant, sign that the statue erected to Mr. 
Fawcett is the gift of an individual admirer and 
friend. There is too much reason to think that little 
memory of Mr. Fawcett lives in the classes which he 
worked to benefit. A new and a very different stamp 
of friend of the people has arisen since his day. These 
successors, who are carrying on his work to ends of 
which he certainly would not have approved, preach 
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doctrines and recommend methods very different from 
his. It is no longer the fashion to tell the poor that 
there can be no rising in life without more thrift and 
more sobriety. That the results obtained by the 

ice of these virtues are to be swiftly and easily 
gained by force, at the expense of others, is the 
teaching of the most active friends of the people 
to-day. Anything more shocking to a correct exponent 
of the orthodox political economy of the middle of 
the century could not be imagined. If Mr. Fawcett 
had lived to hear and see how the cause of “ the 
“ poor and helpless” is fought for in these years, 
he would undoubtedly have felt constrained to pro- 
test. In that case he would soon have seen the 
classes for whom he, as the inscription under his 
statue says, “ chivalrously”” exerted himself, turn from 
him to other teachers. With all due deference to 
Mr. Fawcett, it may be doubted whether he saw, 
more clearly than less able men, the inevitable conse- 
quence of much of the work in which he was most 
active. The Archbishop of CaNTERBURY is reported to 
have said, in the course of his speech at the unveiling 
of the statue, that Professor Fawcett “was always 
“ strongly in favour of compulsory education, which 
“they looked upon as one of the laws of nature 
“ now, and he was against gratuitous education, and 
“ that, again, they were coming to look upon as one 
“ of the laws of nature.” We do not clearly under- 
stand in what sense Dr. BeNson used that much- 
abused phrase. A thing is not a law of nature because 
it is done and cannot, as far as we see, be undone. 
But what may fairly be called by the name is the rule 
that, when you begin ordering and regulating private 
conduct by law, you cannot always stop just where you 
ought to according to the principles of your school. 
It may be with the best of grounds doubted whether 
either Mr. Fawcett or any of the academic economists 
and Liberal politicians of his time took sufficient 
account of this law. 

It is natural enough, and not improper, to speculate 
what would have happened to Mr. Fawcett if he had 
lived ten years longer. He would certainly have been 

ily called upon to decide whether he could continue 
to work with the bulk of the party with which he had 
been associated. There can be very little doubt what 
his course would have been. He would not have dis- 
covered that the presence of eighty Irish Nationalists 
in the House of Commons was a sufficient reason for 
throwing over his principles. In that case Mr. Fawcett 
would immediately have found that he must rely on 
the co-operation of the party which he had done his 
best to weaken in order to avert the final consequences 
of a long series of concessions or surrenders which he 
had done his best to forward. Mr. Fawcett would 
have been a valuable member of the Unionist party ; 
but, if he and other Liberals of his stamp had been a 
little less firmly persuaded, in defiance of all experience, 
that it is possible to go just so far down a slope, and 
no further, there would have been no call to form any 
Unionist party at all. 


SIR G. TREVELYAN’S MINUTE. 


HE resolution of the Lords on Thursday night 

marks one more stage in the muddle to which 
Scotch Education has been reduced by the destruction 
of the old system. It also exhibits Sir GEORGE 
TREVELYAN in one of those fixes in which all the race 
of Mr. PLIABLE are subject to fall. To have no opinions 
and no principles of your own—only a general disposi- 
tion to do whatever looks likely to please what you 
think is the stronger—this, this isa very unhappy state 
for a man who has to act in a very confused world, 
unless he has been endowed with a head of most 


exceptional strength and clearness. Now the head 
of Sir GrorGE TREVELYAN—but we will go no further 
on that road. Enough that the Secretary of State 
for SCOTLAND is not one of the select minority of 
highly favoured politicians who can safely dispense 
with the support of opinions and principles. Therefore 
it is that he lands himself in the mess of contradictions 
in which the Lords, not without some malicious plea- 
sure, found him sitting on Thursday evening, and 
looking silly enough. But it is no new thing that Sir 
GEORGE TREVELYAN should be found in this predica- 
ment, and it may be allowed that the confusion in the 
Scotch system of education is not wholly his work. 


When the Scotch decided to avail themselves of the 
GOSCHEN grant for the purpose of freeing education, 
they seemed to themselves to be engaged in securing 
an advantage. In point of fact, what they really were 
doing was to swamp the old Scotch system of elemen- 
tary education so effectually, that it has ceased to be 
able to do the higher work it once did. Thus the gap 
which has always existed between the Scotch Universi- 
ties and elementary schools bas been widened, and 
made impassable without the introduction of new 
stepping-stones. As Lord Barour of Burleigh put it 
figuratively in the House of Lords, “ The elementary 
“schools stretched their arms so as to reach the 
“ outstretched hands of the University.” Well, 
they were dragged out of one another's reach, 
in the beneficent name of progress. At once it be- 
came necessary to extend the resources for providing 
secondary education to make good the loss. A sum 
of money turned up most conveniently for the pur- 
pose. The Education Bill of the late Ministry made 
it necessary to grant a sum from taxes, in aid of the 
rates for the purpose of freeing elementary education. 
Scotch elementary education was free already; but 
that was no reason why Scotland should lack its 
proportionate share of the grant. This boon it 
received as a matter of course, and the proposal 
was that it should be devoted to secondary educa- 
tion. The question was how to divide it, and the 
late Ministry decided that consultative bodies should 
be formed in different parts of Scotland, and that the 
fund should be distributed, not pro rata, but by their 
advice and according to the needs of each district. 
This was the arrangement which the new broom found 
when it came into office. It is said that there 
are some new brooms which have sufficient self- 
control to let well alone. Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN is 
not one of them. He had nothing more pressing to do 
than to make a new arrangement, by which it was pro- 
vided that the money should be divided according to 
population, and that the consultative bodies should be 
permanent, and not, as was at first designed, tem- 
porary. . 

According to a not uncommon experience, the new 
broom, which must officiously sweep, not because any 
sweeping was needed, but just to show that it was a 
new broom, has stirred dust which need never have 
been disturbed. The division of the money according 
to population has offended all the more thinly inha- 
bited parts of the country, which would get as good as 
no share at all of the grant, while the more thickly 
inhabited are displeased with the permanence given to 
the consultative bodies. The general discontent of 
Scotland has had no opportunity of finding expression in 
the Commons, where the Scotch member, though his 
fingers itch ever so much to be at it, cannot get the 
closure applied to the debate on that trumpery Home 
Rule Bill. The Lords are more at leisure to attend to 
the affairs of the country, and therefore more at leisure 
to squelch Sir GzorGE TreveELyan’s little superfluous 
complications of other people’s better work. They did 
it effectually on the minute of the Committee of 
Council on Education, dated May 1, 1893. If Sir 
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GrEoRGE TREVELYAN thinks he has had hard measure, 
we trust that, before blaming the Lords, he will read the 
amazing defence of his minute which was contributed 
by Lord Piayratr ; the substance of which was that, if 
this manifestly bad arrangement was allowed to stand, 
its author would make things right by distributing 
lump sums of money next year. 


SUBURBAN GOLF-LINKS, 


THETHER or no there be situated somewhere in 
Heaven the idea, in Plato’s sense, of a perfect golf- 

links, it is certain that no such thing—the absolute per- 
fection of a golf-links—exists upon this planet. People 
have spoken of St. Andrews as if it were of this nature. 
Later they have said things almost identical of Sandwich ; 
but at the latter no less than the former men have been 
found to curse their luck and their lies. Therefore it may 
be said, with no fear of contradiction, that the excellence of 
mundane golf-links is comparative. Of the many wise 
sayings of Thackeray, we may call to mind one on the 
occasion of his answering the youth who complained of a 
“bad dinner.” “Young man,” said he, “no dinner is bad, 
but some dinners are less good than others.” When a 
friend informs us, often with an expletive, that he has been 
laying on a bad golf-links (it is usually of some arena of 
his defeat that he speaks so hardly), “ Young man ”—or 
“old man,” as the case may be—let us say to him, “no 
golf-links is bad, but some golf-links are less good than 
others.” Of such golf-links—that is, of less good ones—it 
will be evident that we propose to speak when we take 
for our theme “Suburban Golf-Links.” For “ suburban” 
indicates the neighbourhood of London; and London, as a 
quite moderate geographical knowledge will inform us, is 
an inland city—even more inland than Sandwich, our five- 
mile-up-country Cinque Port. It is useless, therefore, to 
expect, in the vicinity of London, links formed§ by alluvial 
deposit, by the laying down through long ages of sandy 
loam by the contesting currents of sea and river. Many 
things are made in many ways; but there is no “ other 
way” in any cookery-book for the making of a first-class 
golf-links, So when we speak of suburban links, it is to 
second-class links only that our remarks confine themselves. 


Of all golf-links, first-class or second, the rule seems to 
hold that their merit is in proportion to their inaccessibility. 
Since London is a large town, the links which are most 
accessible to the dweller in South Kensington are likely to 
be an Ultima Thule to the inhabitants of Fitz John Avenue, 
If one live in the North of London, Baker Street, or even 
St. John’s Wood, Stations are not far to seek, and from 
there in some forty or fifty minutes the train will convey 
the golfer to Chorley Wood Station; and a walk of two 
minutes will put him on the first tee. And having once 
arrived there he will wonder. He sees before him a fine 
extent of common land, charmingly diversified hill and 
valley. From the boldness and breeziness of his surround- 
ings he might be at Wimbledon, but at Chorley Wood the 
golfer may golf his fill every working day of the week. The 
grass is somewhat too long, the turf is by no means too 
smooth ; often a good shot will result in a lie not equal to 
its merits; but still there are fine bold carries from the tee. 
There is a sense of bigness and freedom about the whole 
business, there are beautiful golden whins, and the supply 
of “trippers” is not so very greatly in excess of the 
demand. So that the reasonable man and golfer, as he eats 
his sandwiches in the comfortable little club-house, will 
thank Providence for Chorley Wood. 


It needs not, perhaps, to linger over Blackheath, with its 
seven holes of enormous length, its terrible antiquity, and 
its flinty soil—for all these have been largely sung by other 
bards. Nor does Wimbledon, with its two Clubs, its pond, 
its windmill, its many nursemaids, its frequent equestrians, 
and its aggressive Conservators, need celebration. Least of 
all need one delay on Tooting Bec, for here the hand of 
the Philistine has completely triumphed, so that the golfer 
is altogether outcast from the om | Golf is Royal and 
Ancient, but still too recent for the scribe who said of the 
Philistine that he took omne ignotum pro magnifico. The 
nineteenth-century voter in his happy ignorance takes the 


— 


unknown game for no magnificent thing—rather as a 
degraded but dangerous kind of senile hockey. 

Now when you are at Cannon Street or Charing Cross— 
which more often happens than to be in the neighbourhood of 
Baker Street—it is easier to go South than North. From 
these stations trains will take you to Eltham, on the South- 
Eastern line, in minutes varying from thirty to fifteen. In 
less than ten minutes more a cab will bring you to the door 
of a fine “ Adams” house, in which, if you have a sense of 
decorum, it will vex you to plant your hobnailed boot. For 
this is the club-house of the Eltham Golf Club. It is, no 
doubt, true, in a general way, that the golfer is one whose 
nature it is to “keep his eye on the ball,” and to be dis- 
tracted by no beauties of landscape or scenery; but the 
man who could look on the site of the Eltham Golf-links 
with the eye of the golfer only must surely be something 
either more or less than human. It is the most charming 
specimen of an old English park imaginable, and only a few 
minutes away from London. Fine trees vary the hazards 
for the golfer. After two holes are played you walk through 
a rookery to the tee for the third hole. Here it is, perhaps, 
advisable to have a rook-rifle among your clubs. As you 
pursue your way it is possible that you may be tempted to 
form a more favourable estimate of the probable hay crop 
than you had expected from so drya spring. You may 
even lose a ball, if you are unfortunate (and what golfer is 
not?) in the grass down by the new holes; but, again, there 
are compensations which one must be scarcely human not to 
appreciate. In the grassy months of the year the nightin- 
gales sing from the hedges all round the course “like a 
German band,” as a profane golfer put it. 

Contrast it for a moment, in fancy, this lush beautiful 
park, with its great elms and nightingales—contrast it with 
the sad grey sand-hills and links down by the sea, bare and 
colourless and silent, save for the wild plaint of the plover or 
sea-bird. Say, then, if you like, that it is not golf, but do 
not say that it is without its compensations. And doubt it 
not that when you say it is not golf, you will find men 
ready and willing to contradict you, not without reason, 
for where the executive have thrown up bunkers real sand 
appears in the bottoms of them, sand that your niblick will 
go into, and so pitch up the ball. Of the putting-greens, 
too, the older-established ones are very fair indeed, and the 
three lately opened to complete the eighteen holes will, no 
doubt, soon work into a likeness with the best. When you 
return to the Club—lofting over the ha ha to the lawn in 
front of the house, somewhat after the fashion of the last 
hole at Westward Ho!—then you have your substantial 
luncheon in a substantial brick mansion, not in a cricket 
pavilion or corrugated iron conventicle. A Commissionaire, 
in uniform, does the paying and the scolding of your caddie 
for you, so you preserve the impression, conveyed by your 
way of lunching, that you are a gentleman. 

There is another suburban golf-links, less easily accessible 
than Eltham, yet scarcely proportionably better—namely, 
Mitcham. At Mitcham you lunch in something very 
nearly approaching a pavilion, but a very fine pavilion, and 
your first tee is virtually on the platform of the station. 
The luncheon is a very good one too. You think it the 
most charming golf-links you have ever visited—until you 
begin to play golf. Then you at once appreciate that you 
cannot expect a river to run into the sea except at the 
coast—that here again is no result of alluvial deposit—that 
it is but a second-class links. Nevertheless, if size be of 
good promise for its future, Mitcham has fine room for pro- 
mise. 

Eighteen holes of great length lead the golfer a dance 
through mazes of whin bushes, which are full of vexation 
now, but which justify the prophecy of many, that of all 
the suburban links Mitcham will one day be the best. It 
is new, and it is rough, and it is thorny, therefore it does 
not flatter the beginner nor the unskilful; and, since it is 
human to like flattery—and the golfer is very huaman— 
Mitcham is sometimes spoken of more hardly than it de- 
serves. Despite its length and its thorniness, it has been 
holed in the eighties, so it is only to the faint-hearts that 
it need seem a Slough of Despond. 

The Legislature plays golf, sometimes indifferently, at 
Furzedown, and to find Furzedown is something of a puzzle. 
At Tooting they tell you it is on the way to Balham, at 
Balham they tell you it is close to Tooting. The best plan 
is to try to get to Tooting Junction Station—then ask. 
The suggestions of the first look at Furzedown are of 
Eltham and of a park rather than of a links; but a little 
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golf reveals a great deal of variety. First, there is a river, 
the Graveney, not wide, but too big to be jumped—by a 
golfer. This river has to be crossed seven times, p 
that you never fail to cross it. Then there are trees, to the 
number of seventy times seven at least. There are also 
large zaribas, which are the work of artifice; there are two 
nds—except in winter-time, when the inadequately- 
aad Graveney is known to overflow and make most of 
the course one pond—and there is the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. 

All this is very pleasing, and, with a few hedges and 
ditches thrown in, gives lots of variety. The putting- 
greens, for an inland links, are extremely good. But the 
feature of the course is a sort of dudadds, where, dotted 
around a few straggling whin bushes, are no less than five 
holes in a circumference of a hundred yards. “Clapham 
Junction !” said a legislator who had had trouble with his 
trains. It looks as complicated as the Home Rule Bill; 
but the approach to no one hole is at all entangled in the 
approach to another. It all works out smoothly, for there 
is no Ulster. Once, on a crowded day, it is said that a 
spectator got caught there—kept there, like a country 
cousin on the island in Regent’s Circus when no policeman 
is at hand ; escaping finally and gratefully with his life, to 
order a suit of bullet-proof clothing in readiness for his 
next visit. 

A cheerful new club-house, and Tom Dunn as custodian 
of the green, which is the leasehold property of the Club, 
complete the attractions of Furzedown as a place for golf; 
nor is there in the metropolitan suburbs another course 
whose attractions seem worth description. Only a little 
further afield, however, are the links of Reigate and Red- 
hill, in most convenient proximity to the Asylum at 
Earlswood. 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


H the death of Edwin Booth has died a great 
figure of the modern stage—a figure filled full with 
genius. That genius was developed by the hardest, most 
untiring work at the technical difficulties of which the abso- 
lute mastery is necessary to the development of, in his case, 
an inherited bent. Booth had the old traditions, but he 
had also, like his English counterpart and most generous 
rival, the skill to avoid old traps of merest stagecraft. He 
is best remembered, perhaps, among present playgoers by 
his engagement at the Lyceum, when he alternated the 
of Othello and Iago with his host, Mr. Irving. This 
is not the time for detailed criticism; but it may be said, 
or repeated, that both as the Moor and as the Ancient Mr. 
Booth showed passion, intellect, restraint, and no exagge- 
rated cognizance of crucial moments. His Iago was so 
finely conceived and executed that we cannot but again 
regret the attitude of a recent critic, in his own line as well 
d as the actor, towards it. 

Bocth’s Othello was compact of fire and suffering. He 
lacked inches—so did Kean. He had dignity, power, 
reserve, in the old and best sense. He felt the poetry and 
the rhythm of the authors he interpreted ; and he lent, as 
does Mr. Irving in a different way, majesty to those 
speeches of Richelieu which, in cold reading, may seem to 
verge on the blatant. And in King Lear, even when he 
deliberately used a quiet method against tradition, he was 
“every inch a King.” It is not here that we must dwell 
upon the man dissociated from the actor, yet this much 
may be said, that no one admitted to his rare intimacy 
could possibly underrate what was a high privilege. 


THE MEKONG VALLEY QUESTION. 


WHEN the treaty of 1867 was concluded in Paris 
between France and Siam, it was stipulated that the 
frontiers between Cambodia—then irrevocably separated 
from Siam—and the provinces remaining to the latter 
country “ should be exactly determined” as soon as might 
be. Unfortunately this was never done. Consequently, 
there has remained open during the twenty-five years that 
have since elapsed this awkward question, of which the 
importance has never been ignored by the French Governors 
of Cochin-China. It would have been well if the Siamese 
on their part had always recognized the danger of leaving 


such a question unsettled. They have, it must not be 
forgotten, remained during the interval in ostensible pos- 
session of the broad belt of land to the north of Cam- 
bodia, which includes the debateable country, and extends 
for many miles on each side of the important river Mekong. 
But they have not—as they might and should have done 
—erected any line of forts along their eastern frontier. 
Nor have they exercised to any practical purpose those 
rights of dominion which would have attested a real 
sovereignty for effective objects. No solid revenue was 
ever derived by them from any region bordering upon 
the river. No roads or railways or other means of com- 
munication were opened by the expenditure of Siamese 
money. The tribal chiefs were left in such a condition 
of lawless independence that it was possible for an un- 
authorized French adventurer in a few months to unite 
a considerable number of them, and form them into a 
farcical “ kingdom ” under his sovereignty. Perhaps a still 
more pungent criticism upon Siamese administration was 
afforded when the city of Luang Prabang, the capital of 
the Eastern Shan States, was attacked, pillaged, and burnt, 
only six years ago, by a band of half-armed natives, 
hurriedly collected by the chief of one of the provinces in 
the north-east, who was aggrieved by the action of the 
“ King” of Luang Prabang. On that occasion a considerable 
quantity of Siamese treasure was looted. All the stores of 
arms and ammunition were seized ; the venerable “ King” 
—a vassal of the Siamese monarch—was only saved with 
difficulty by the efforts of M. Parie, the French traveller, 
who had recently arrived there with the title of Vice- 
Consul. It would, perhaps, have been wiser if the Siamese 
had decorated and thanked this gentleman for the service 
he had rendered to their vassal ; but, instead of doing this, 
they seized and unmercifully flogged the servants of his 
messengers who brought to them the first tidings of the fall 
of their own city! 

This same M. Parie is now installed at Bangkok as 
Minister- Resident and Consul-General. He knows a great 
deal more about the Mekong River and the Mekong Valley 
than the Siamese King or any one of his Ministers. He is 
a believer in the schemes of M. de Lanessan, for creating 
.in South-east Asia a solid colonial empire; and he may 
almost be said to have devoted his life, as he has certainly 
sacrificed his health, to the task of establishing French in- 
fluence over the wide district which he has explored. As 
the basis of his pretensions he produces two main argu- 
ments. The first is the principle that those who own 
the lower part of a valley must own the upper parts 
up to the watershed ; which would be awkward for France 
if it were carried out, say, on the Meux. The second 
argument is that, as a matter of fact, Cambodia did at 
one time exercise some suzerain or sovereign rights over 
a large part of the Mekong Valley. Consequently, when, 
in 1867, the protectorate of Cambodia was formally assured 
to France, a claim originated for the exercise by Cambodia, 
with French assistance, of her ancient rights over this 
extensive valley. Such claims lay more or less dormant for 
over twenty years, although, as we have said, they were b 
no means forgotten by French administrators or Frenc 
writers. But in 1889 a third argument was provided, 
which had a most important effect upon the course of 
affairs in this part of the world. The British Government, 
having become master of Upper Burmah, put forward a 
claim to the possession of four small Shan States, situate on 
the east bank of the Salween River, which had long been in 
the occupation of the Siamese, and over which the 

ry title of the Siamese had been declared good by a 
decree of the English Courts in Burmah. The Saturday 
Review referred at the time to this claim—founded upon the 

retext that these States had once been arene | to Upper 

urmah—and questioned both the justice and the expe- 
diency of urging such a pretension. The Siamese made 
some attempt to save their threatened territory, but only 
in a half-hearted way; and the district was forcibly occu- 
pied, without any armed resistance, by a British force. 
uch a proceeding could not possibly fail to be utilized by 
the French in Annam as a valuable precedent; though, as 
a matter of fact, it was not so, there being nothing to corre- 
nd to the treaty of 1867. In any case, they would have 
ought it their business to claim on the eastern frontier 
some cession of land to compensate for the English advance 
on the north-west. But under the circumstances it fur- 
nished them with a plausible, if sham, weapon.for use in 


their controversy respecting Cambodia and the Mekong. 
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If Siamese provinces in one district could be taken by Great 
Britain because there are ancient traces of their subjection 
to Burmah, why should not other Siamese provinces be 
claimed for Cambodia on the ground that they were once in 
vassalage to that country ? . 

With these arguments urged against them, and with a 
French force steadily ascending the Valley, securing and 
fortifying the towns and villages on the Mekong, it has be- 
come something more than a grave question for the Siamese 
how they are to check that advance. Had they years ago 
been able to obtain from England a promise of solid protec- 
tion against Annam, they need have had little to fear. 
But the utterances of Lord Salisbury were not much more 
definite or much more encouraging than those of Lord 
Rosebery, and with Lord Salisbury’s departure from power 
the present very dangerous situation has arisen. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


és long drought is seriously aggravating the agricul- 
tural depression that has lasted for so many years. 
From the beginning of March till about the middle of May, 
or, roughly, about ten weeks, hardly a drop of rain fell over 
the greater part of England, and since then the fall has 
been quite insufficient for the requirements of the country. 
Scotland has fared much better than England, and pro- 
_ there are fairly good. Upon the Continent, too, 

ough great loss was suffered in the earlier part of the 
spring, it is reported that the rainfall during May has been 
much more abundant than here at home, and that the 
improvement consequently is decidedly greater. From 
Russia the news is, as usual, conflicting. The official 
reports are very favourable. They say that all over the 
Empire good rains fell in the second half of May, and that 
the improvement in the crops is therefore marked. Private 
intelligence, on the contrary, is gloomy. Taking the whole 
of Europe together, outside of Russia, the estimate of the 
best authorities is that the wheat crop will be about an 
average—assuming always, of course, that the weather is 
not very unfavourable at harvest-time. Straw is very 
short, and there is a great diversity in the condition, accord- 
ing to the soils. But in deep soils the crop is so very good 
that it makes up for the comparative failure in the shallow 
soils, Potatoes, too, look well, and so do hops and fruit. 
But the early hay crop is exceptionally deficient. Oats have 
suffered greatly, and the condition of barley is problematical. 
There are hopes even yet that it may turn out well, while 
many authorities think that it was sown too late, and that 
the yield will not be good. So far as our own country is 
concerned, the grain crops now are comparatively unim- 
portant. Such as they are, however, they are very back- 
ward. According to the Times, the area under wheat is 
much reduced, and the condition on June 1st was 17 per 
cent. under average in England. Barley and oats are also 
much under average. In Scotland the promise is very much 
better. Unfortunately, grass of all kinds is very backward. 
The early hay crop is exceedingly bad, especially in the 
South of England. <A change in the weather may give a 
better second crop; but that is only a hope. Up to the 
present food for cattle has been scarce and dear. Roots 
promise badly, the early hay crop will be a failure, and the 
outlook, therefore, for the cattle-farmer is far from bright. 
Even if wheat yields well, it is not likely to be a profitable 
crop. Outside of Russia, the yield all over Europe is not 
likely to be much under the average. In the United States 
the condition was very bad at the beginning of May; but 
there has been a decided improvement during the past 
month. Allowing, however, for a considerable falling off 
com with last year, it is probable that the harvest of 
the whole world, taken all together, will not be much, if 
any, below the average ; and the stock remaining over from 
the past few years is exceptionally large. At the end of 
May, what is called the “visible supply”—the supply of 
wheat, that is, that was known to exist in the hands of 
dealers or on shipboard—was about twice the quantity 
twelve months previously ; and the “invisible” supply is 
believed to be exceptionally large likewise. If, therefore, 
the present year’s crop is not much under the average, there 
is every reasonable ground for expecting that prices will 
remain low. For the month of May the Gazette average 

ice of wheat in the principal markets of England and 

ales was only 26s. 6d. per quarter, being 4s. 9d. lower 


than in May of last year, 138. 11d. lower than in May of 
1891, 58. 8d. lower than in May of 1890, and 3s. 1rd. lower 
than in May of 1889—the lowest average for that month 
previously on record. There are good grounds for believ- 
ing, however, that the price of wheat is unduly low at 
present. As already stated, the visible supply is exceed- 
ingly large, and, owing to the Currency crisis in the 
United States, the.banks are unwilling to lend to dealers 
at the rate they have been in the habit of doing in former 
years. Just now there is a run upon several banks in 
Chicago. It is quite possible that the run may extend to all 
the other institutions of the same kind, and, whether it 
does or no, it is evident that every banker will be warned 
by it to incur no further risks, but to increase his reserve as 
much as he can. Consequently, bankers in Chicago are not 
merely refusing to make the usual loans, but are calling in 
large amounts from their customers. But, as our readers 
know, Chicago is the head-quarters of the American grain- 
trade, and always takes the lead in speculations in wheat. 
The great operators now, being unable to borrow from the 
banks, cannot buy up wheat and hold it in expectation of a 
rise. Consequently wheat is being brought to market in 
exceptionally large quantities, and it follows reasonably 
that the price is unduly low just now. Still, it is hardly 
possible that there can be much speculation in the United 
States while the Currency crisis continues, and therefore 
the likelihood is that the supplies will be large all through 
the present year. What may happen early next year is a 
question that it is too soon to consider. But the point we 
are leading up to is that, in all probability, the prices of 
wheat and other grain will continue low in the United 
States for the present year, and that consequently farmers 
will not find grain profitable, while, owing to the excep- 
tionally bad hay crop, and the high cost of feeding stuffs, 
up to the present, cattle-farming does not promise well. It 
is to be feared, therefore, that the agricultural depression 
will be intensified. 

If the crops throughout Europe should be bad, that will 
have a tendency to raise the value of money in the autumn, 
since importations of grain will be on a large scale. But as 
yet the prospect has not had any influence upon the money 
market, as it is too soon to form any definite opinion. On 
the contrary, rates have fallen rapidly during the week. 
In the open market money is lent readily at from 1} to 14 
per cent.; while the rate of discount for three months 
bank bills, even on Wednesday, was hardly 1} per cent., 
and it has fallen since almost to 1} per cent. During the 
week ended Wednesday night the Bank of England received 
from abroad 1,167,000/. in gold—most of it from the United 
States—making the receipts for the three weeks ended with 
Wednesday not far short of 3? millions. The market infers 
that the Bank is now strong enough, whatever may happen ; 
and, as the crisis in Australia appears to be over, the ex- 
pectation is that money will remain plentiful and easy for 
some months to come. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the Directors of the Bank of England on Thursday found 
it expedient to lower their rate of discount to 3 per cent. 
At the same time, it is to be noted that distrust is deepening 
in the United States. President Cleveland has told an 
interviewer that he will call Congress in special Session in 
the first half of September. But, though the belief is grow- 
ing that there may be a majority to repeal the Sherman 
Act, much doubt is still felt upon the subject. Meanwhile 
there has been a run upon the banks in Chicago. There 
are many commercial failures there, and the prospect that 
the World’s Fair will not be successful is causing fears that 
the preparations made for entertaining the visitors ex 
will lead to serious troubles by-and-bye. Throughout the 
West and South money is in great demand, and the with- 
drawals from New York are on a very large scale. At any 
moment, therefore, there may be difliculties in the New 
York money market. 

As was to be expected, the refusal to make known the 
Report of the Herschell Committee has given rise to all 
sorts of rumours. One of them is that there is either to be 
a heavy duty upon the imports of silver or a high seignior- 
age ; another, that the Mints are to be closed against silver. 
Nothing is really known upon the subject, but the Stock 
Exchange has taken it into its head that the value of the 
rupee is somehow or other to be raised, and consequently it 
has entered into a wild speculation in Rupee-paper. At one 
time on Wednesday the price was run up to 67, a rise com- 


with the lowest price a few weeks ago of about 5}. 
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German and Dutch operators have been buying largely. 
But, on the other hand, the sales from India are on a still 
scale. The movement isa pure gamble, for nobody 
knows what the Committee recommends, or what the 
Government will do. It has enabled the India Council, 
however, during the week to sell its drafts very freely. 
On Wednesday, for example, it offered the usual 
60 lakhs of rupees, and the applications amounted 
to 315 lakhs. The minimum price obtained for the bills 
was 18. 23d. per rupee, and for transfers 1s. 2}$d. Later 
in the day 17 lakhs were sold by special contract, as much 
as 18. 3;,d. being paid for telegraphic transfers; and the 
price of silver on the same day rose to 38jd. per ounce. 

Except in Rupee-paper and in silver little has been done 
throughout the week. The American market continues 
depressed. In spite of the hopes held out by President 
Cleveland, the fear is very general in the United States 
that Congress will not repeal the Silver Purchase Act. In 
any case Congress will not meet for about three montts. 
Allowing for the verification of the elections and the 
choosing of officers, and also for the necessary discussion, it 
is hardly likely that a final vote can be taken before 
November—possibly not before December. During the 
long interval distrust is almost certain to deepen. There 
is a hope now that the shipments of gold are drawing to an 
end ; but even if they stop for a while they will probably be 
resumed. In any case there is evidence that much bad 
business has accumulated, and that there must be a painful 
liquidation continuing for a considerable time. The Colonial 
market has been quiet, and there has been little to notice 
in the international market. The best investment stocks 
are well maintained, though the public is not doing much, 
Greek bonds fell again sharply early in the week, but rose 
later, and fell once more. It is now almost generally ac- 
cepted as inevitable that there will be a default by Greece. 
Every effort is being made to arrange for the funding of 
the interest on the debt after the plan adopted in the Argen- 
tine case. Whether it can be carried out, however, is yet 
uncertain. If it cannot, then only part of the interest can 
be paid. There was early in the week some recovery in 
Argentine securities, which was lost when the change of 
Ministry became known. The Brazilian exchange is very 
depressed, and is giving rise to apprehensions that we are 
on the eve of serious political troubles, 

The Board of Trade returns for May are decidedly more 
ho than any that have appeared lately. Whitsuntide 
fell in May this year, and in June last year, consequently 
there is one working day less in May this year. On the 
other hand, there were only four Sundays this year, and 
there were five last year, so that that nearly counterbalances 
Whit Monday. It is satisfactory to find that, compared 
with May of last year, there is a small increase of nearly 
§0,000/. in the value of the exports of British and Irish 
produce and manufactures. There is a large increase in the 
value of the imports, chiefly sugar and cotton. 


Rupee-paper closed on Thursday at 66, a rise compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 23. On the other hand, a 
eumour which had been circulating all day in the City, to 
the effect that there was about to be issued a sterling loan 
of 5 millions, sent down Indian Sterling Threes, which 
closed on Thursday at 98}, a fall com with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 3. There has likewise been a decline 
in Australian Government securities. Victoria Three 
and a Halfs closed on Thursday at 88}, a fall compared 
with the preceding Thursday of 14; New South Wales 
Three and a Halfs closed at 923, a fall of 4; and 
South Australian Three and a fs closed at 95, also 
a fall of 4. In Home Railway stocks there has not been 
much movement, the market generally having been well 
maintained. Such movements as occurred are mostly 
upwards. Thus, London and Brighton Undivided closed 
on Thursday at 168, a rise —— with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of 1; and Great Western closed at 160}, 
arise of 1}. In the American department, on the other 
hand, the ges are mostly downwards. Thus, to begin 
with the purely speculative, which are unsuited to the 
investor, Atchison Ordinary closed at 244, a fall of 13, and 
Erie Preference Shares closed at 37, a fall of 14. Passing 
next to the dividend-paying securities, Erie Second Mort- 
gage Bends on tall of I compared 
with the p ing Thursday, and Illinois Central closed 


at 92}, a fall of 1}, though a sharp recovery was shown 


compared with last Saturday's lowest price of 88. There 
has been very little movement in Argentine railway 
stocks, but the change of Ministry depressed Govern- 
ment bonds. Thus Argentine Fives of '86 closed on 
Thursday at 68}, a fall compared with the precedi 
Thursday of 4, and the Funding Loan closed at 693, a 
of 1. In the international market the fall in Greeks has 
continued. The bonds of ’81 closed on Thursday at 49}, a 
fall compared with the preceding Thursday of as much as 
But most other international stocks rose. Thus Russian 
ours of 1889 have now gone above par, closing on Thurs- 
day at 100}, a rise compared with the preceding Thursday 
of 4. Inthe miscellaneous market there has been a very 
marked rise in Allsopp Ordinary, which closed on Thursday 
at 45, an advance compared with the preceding Thursday 
of as much as 8}. At one time during the week the price 
had touched 53. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 
Second Notice, 


HE interest which was awakened in us by our first 
rapid impression of Mr. Sargent’s full-length of “ Mrs. 
Hugh Hammersley” (128) is only heightened by closer 
examination. This is a work of art of a most unusual 
order. Inaroom upholstered with white satin, on an Empire 
sofa, the lady sits in a full robe of crimson or full rose velvet, 
the train of which passes out of the picture. Her head is 
held alertly, and, with a smile of recognition on her lips, 
she presses her left hand against the back of the sofa in 
the act of rising to welcome a guest. Her feet, in pointed 
white satin slippers, are curiously pressed the one on the 
other. Not beauty exactly, but life, reality, an actual and 
captivating animation, are the key-notes of this extra- 
ordinary portrait. It is no part of Mr. Sargent’s concep- 
tion of his business at any time to select or emphasize what 
is beautiful, but so to treat what he sees as to compel it to 
be artistic. Hence to the possible criticism that the velvet 
of the lady’s dress, painted as it is with uncompromising 
and almost violent prominence, is of a bluish pinkish red, not 
grateful to the eye, he would probably answer, and we may 
certainly contend for him, that his only duty was to take 
what his sitter chose to wear, and make, not the best, but 
the most of it. As to the modelling of the flesh, it seems 
in most respects above criticism ; only, we cannot say that 
we quite comprehend the painting of the left hand. 

Mr. Sargent’s other portrait, that of ‘“‘ Mrs. George Lewis” 
(177), suffers by the neighbourhood of the “Mrs. Hugh 
Hammersley,” and is much less striking, though we be- 
lieve some have preferred it both to the “Mrs. Ham- 
mersley” and the “Lady Agnew.” The lady stands, with 
her hands folded before her, in a black dress trimmed with 
gold, against a tapestry of faded gold and rose. The 
painting of the arms is certainly not in Mr. Sargent’s best 
menner, and indeed his other picture spoils us for this, as 
for all the neighbouring portraits of his contemporaries. 
Yet it would be unfair to deny great brilliancy to many 
parts of this portrait. P 

In the West Room, following the order of the walls, we 
come first among noticeable portraits to Mr. John Collier's 
“Sir John Lubbock” (4), painted for the London County 
Council. This is a very solid and satisfactory kit-cat, 
executed with great simplicity, almost in monochrome. An 
amusing experiment is Mr. Jacomb Hood’s “ — 
Thynne ” (7), a lively little boy, in a chocolate suit and a 
white waistcoat, throwing open a drawing-room door. Mr. 
John Parker has made a successful portrait of “ Mr. 
Matthew Hale” (20) in a painter's brown velvet coat and 
red tie. A very curious study is M. Fernand Khnopff’s 
“ Henry Lambert de Rothschild” (25), a sickly, effeminate- 
looking boy leaning against a chair ; the whole painted with 
M. Khnopff’s accustomed charm of colour, in strange tones 
of blue, grey, and black. Besides this rises, in startling 
contrast, Mr. J. J. Shannon’s accomplished —— of 
“ Mrs. Brune” (27), in the silver and lilac robes of a bride. 
Mr. Arthur Hacker has painted “ Master Percival Hoare ” 
(39)—it is quite a year of little boys—laughing and flourish- 
ing a staff, an alarming infant. 

ere is a charm of artistic sincerity about Mr. Percy 
Bigland’s “ Elizabeth Hunbury” (46), a dignified cen- 
tenarian Quaker lady. A little more refinement of 
handling would have added beauty to Mr. W. B. Richmond's 
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“Maid of Athens” (65), a profile of a Greek brunette, in a 
gold-embroidered pink cap, and black hair curling about her 
temples. At the end of the room the place of honour is 
occupied by “Jock and Charlie” (92), two little boys 
dressed in Highland costume in a Somersetshire landscape. 
This is a well-composed group, but hot and red in colour 
and hasty in execution. Mr. H. H. Olivier has painted 
the “ Rev. Arthur Duckworth ” (94), nursing on his knees 
a large grey Persian cat, which amiable accessory is un- 
usually well put in. We now reach Mr. John Collier’s ex- 
cellent “ Mr. Charles Darling” (97), and so leave the 
West Room. 


In the North Room, besides the two Sargents, we find 
Mr. Llewellyn depicting “The First Mayor of Tunbridge 
Wells” (112) in a blaze of civic scarlet. Sir Arthur Clay 
had an exceptionally good subject in “ Canon Ainger” (124), 
but has produced a portrait hard in modelling and leaden 
in colour. Mr. Shanvon has been happily inspired in his 
“ Miss Marion Kennedy” (137), painted in a brown dress, 
holding a blue book, for the hall of Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Macbeth has drawn the “Son of Dr, Thomas 
Bond ” (196)—yet another little boy !—riding his pony over 
the beather, while below him we see through the mist the 
hounds and the scarlet coats, the rolling slopes of Exmoor, 
and the vague waters of the Bristol Channel. In the South 
Room Mr. Watts’s “ Jill” (230) is a delicious study of a 
blue-eyed child in a white smock, with her dress and red 
hair seen against a clear green background. There are 
charming tones of pink, lilac, and blue in Mr. W. B. 
Richmond’s “ Mrs. Edward Micholls” (236). There are 
more portraits—principally, of course, of little boys—but 
we have mentioned those which are most interesting from 
an artistic point of view. 

The landscapes are not of a very striking character at 
the New Gallery this year. The circumstance that since 
the opening of the exhibition Mr. J. W. North has been 
elected an A.R.A. gives a special interest to his large 
“Sweet Water-Meadows of the West” (181). This work 
is characteristic, but we cannot think wholly satisfactory ; 
the rich green woods and fields of Somerset, with, far behind, 
the golden sunlight on a distant eminence, are painted with 
a fine feeling, but somewhat in the “ blottesque ” style, with 
too pulpy and melting a touch. There is style and dignity 
in Mr. Alfred East's “ Labour and Rest” (127), a broad 
Midland scene, with sheep ard a shepherd ; but it is killed 
by Mr, Sargent’s crimson velvet at its side. Mr. Arthur 
paints with considerable freshness and breeziness “ A Pass- 
ing Gleam ” (3), lighting up horses under a furzy bank. A 
finer example than we have seen for a long time of Mr. 
H. W. B. Davis's somewhat conventionalized landscape is 
“ Daisies pied and Violets blue” (220), a rather otiose title, 
since what we specially notice in the elaborate foreground 
is the painting of dandelions and the lilac ladies’ smocks. 
The delicate art of Signor Costa is always appreciated at 
the New Gallery ; he contributes this year a pale “ View 
of Foglia” (185), seen against a pearly sky, and an extremely 
refined study of *‘ The Pontine Marshes from Circe’s Island” 
(171). Mr. Adrian Stokes continues his pursuit of the 
fervours of high summer noon ; this year he dazzles us with 
a Cornish study of “High Breezy Noon” (174), almost 
intolerably bright and blue. 


We must close with a hasty enumeration of other notable 
landscapes. Solemnity is the impression given by Mr. 
Boughton’s fine canvas called “The Closing of an October 
Day” (194). Mr. Fahey’s painting, once so pleasing, 
seems to have sunken into an excess of glossy finish; his 
“On the Bristol Avon” (14) has the surface of porcelain. 
“ Rosy Morn ” (31) is a brilliant blue Henry Moore of the 
usual kind. Mr. Alfred Parsons has a charming field of 
daffodils in his “ Flowers in March” (41). A landscape- 
study of exceptional imagination is Miss Alma Tadema’s 
“The Track of the Strayed” (15), trampled oats under a 
full moon. A fine example of Mr. Padgett is “The Sun’s 
Last Kiss” (95), red light touching a white chalk cliff at 
moon-rise. We must not fail, moreover, to mention Mr. 
Aumonier’s “ A Sussex Hayfield” (21); Mr. Fred Hall’s 
“Silver Mist” (37); Mr. Waite’s “Autumn to Winter” 
(62); Mr. Corbet’s rich, and yet simple, “ Autumn After- 
noon in Italy” (63); Mr. Allan’s “ Skipness” (69); and 
Mr. Anderson Hague’s “ Barley-Field” (156). 


ALCOHOL IN NORWAY SEEN BY 
NORWEGIAN EYES. 


get a generation ago the habit of drinking was as 

widely spread in Norway as it is at present in any 
other country. Native brandy was a national beverage 
that must be found on every table, not only at feasts, but 
also as a daily “ warming” and “strengthening” relish. In 
Norway, as it is at this day in many countries, it was con- 
sidered especially the poor man’s comfort and support, and 
one of the sources whence the exchequer might most easily 
draw its revenue in the form of duty. 

Norway was also the most northern land in Europe, 
with a raw sea climate; and Montesquieu, in his L’Lsprit. 
des Lois, had said that the use of alcohol was justified 
in a country on account of its northern position and raw 
climate. Norway was also the land of democracy par ex- 
cellence, and “le petit verre du pauvre diable” must of 
course be as inviolable for the simple man as were his 
political rights. 

And yet, but little more than a generation has passed 
away, and we have seen that these same democratic North- 
men have, as one may say, risen en masse in a most 
energetic struggle against the abuse of alcohol and the rude 
drinking habits of their fathers, and through their numerous 
and well-organized voluntary abstinence societies, and the 
law, have gone on step by step until they have obtained 
the place of honour for sobriety among the peoples of 
Europe. 

The Norwegian people now, looking back upon this. 
struggle against alcohol, regard it as a war for freedom. 
And, as they may now triumphantly point to the diminu- 
tion of evil, they are still determined to continue the war. 

Led astray by mistaken zeal for agricultural improve- 
ment, and the then general belief that brandy was a. 
necessary “means of warmth,” the first Norwegian Stor- 
thing after the free constitution which the Northmen, in 
1814, had obtained, had given each man the right of pro- 
ducing brandy from the corn and potatoes grown upon his 
farm. The consequence of this opening of all doors became 
apparent. Before a generation had disappeared, the con- 
sumption had reached the height of eight litres of pure 
alcohol per individual, a state of things which is now found 
in Denmark alone. 

Strong measures became n The Storthing of 
1842 proposed the prohibition of all brandy production. It 
was soon seen that this radical measure would be un- 
practical, and the law was not passed. On the other hand, 
the distilleries were taxed to such an extent as to abolish 
home distillation, and render it impossible for the mass 
of small distilleries that were spread all over the country to 
exist. From 1840 to 1850 the number of distilleries sank 
from 1,387 to 40, and this number has gradually decreased 
to 23, which are principally owned by farmers’ societies 
chiefly making use of home-grown potatoes as the raw 
material; they are collected in the better agricultural 
districts. There the production of late years has not, as a 
rule, much exceeded the 3 mill. litres of pure alcohol that is. 
necessary for home consumption. 

The production duty to the Exchequer (Kr. 1°80 per litre, 
the crown of 100 Ore being worth rather more than a shil- 
ling) is, at present, higher than in other countries, Great 
Britain and Helland excepted, but however only yields 
about one-tenth of the collective amount of the Imperial 
taxes. In reality, in Norway, the fiscal importance of the 
duty on brandy has been quite thrown into the shade in 
consideration of its moral influence. In each of the last. 
increases of duty this has been plainly notified, by pointing 
out that the object of this tax was not to benefit the 
revenue, but to make brandy dearer, and thus reduce its 


use. 

But fifty years ago, in Norway, it was necessary to pre- 
serve the household hearth itself from being the place of 
production to so great an extent, and also the place of con- 
sumption of the liquor. 

In connexion with the Distillery Law there came the 
Law of 6th September, 1845, as to the sale and retailing of 
brandy. 

This law, produced under such circumstances, and sup- 
ported by an energetic and voluntary abstinence movement, 
opened an uncompromising war also with the legion of 
taverns. There was, besides the many yet existing small 
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distilleries at that time, one retail shop for each 152 in- 
habitants. 

The law of 1845 made the retailing of drink an exce 
tional business in towns. The person who dealt in brandy 
was not allowed to carry on any other trade; the retailers’ 
privileges had also to be specially granted by Municipal 
Councillors, chosen by the electors; these Councillors 
fixed also the number of retailers, and investigated their 
personal qualifications. The Municipal Council may also 
declare that none of the applicants for the licence 
considered qualified to have it, so that the town ha 
no retailer of brandy, and all sale of brandy is forbidden ; 
this last municipal prohibition has, however, hitherto 
only been practised in a single town, and for a very short 
time, For each licence an annual tax has to be paid 
to the municipal fund. The amount of this tax is fixed 
according to an estimate made every year; the Municipal 
Council thereupon deciding as to the quantity of brandy it 
is presumed will be sold during the coming year in less 
quantities than 40 litres; and for that quantity, which, os 
a rule, is oftener set too high than too low, 134 Ore 
per litre must be paid (without regard to the strength of 
the brandy, which is generally 39 per cent.) The tax is 
apportioned thereupon by an equal amount for each of the 
licence-holders ; consequently, the person who finds that in 
the main he has less sale than he is taxed for deems it 
advisable to shut up shop. In other words, the weakest 
succumb in the struggle for existence, whilst for the remain- 
‘ing ones the tax rises. 

The machinery the law put into operation to contend 
with drunkenness in the country districts was not less effec- 
tive. Practically speaking, the retailing of brandy in the 
country was forbidden to all, except holders of posting- 
stations and country storekeepers, and even these could not 
have any retail licence granted without the consent and re- 
commendation of the chosen Municipal Council. It was, so 
far, the local option system that was in force. And the effect 
of the municipal electors, in consequence of the abstinence 
movement, having a word in the matter, has been that 
the country districts may be said to have become gradually 
cleared of brandy retailers. In Norway, the extent of 
which is equal to the distance between Hamburg and Mes- 
sina, there are now only 25 retailers of brandy in the coun- 
try districts, the bulk of which are to be found in the large 
fishery districts of Lofoten; these licences may be revoked 
at any time without indemnification. By way of com- 
parison, it may be stated that in Sweden there are 186 such 
retailing places in villages, besides 84 that are open only a 
part of the year—the bathing seasons, &c. 

It is not this law, however, but that of the 3rd of May, 
187 I, concerning the introduction of the “ Samlags Institu- 
tion,” which has particularly directed the attention of the 
outward world to Norwegian dealings with alcohol. With it 
we shall deal hereafter. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Iv. 


bk the landscape of this year no picture inevitably arrests 
the eye by its grandeur, and then retains it by a satis- 

fying subtlety of relations. No one canvas stands out from 
the exhibition as conspicuously the best landscape. Yet 
there is much to speak of both in the work of men following 
in the wake of old ideals and in the work of those who have 
trusted to their own feelings to sha -_ their course. In 
first-hand personal landscape very much depends upon how 
the painter composes a scene. Even the man guided by 
tradition, unless he is an absolute copyist of arrangement, 
scheme of colour, and scale of definition, must consider the 
question of how he cuts and frames Nature. In figure- 
work the subject is near at hand, and cannot be mistaken 
for incidental matter, while it is often allied to foreign in- 
terests that may help to excuse a want of concentration. 
But when a man would render his feelings about a landscape, 
he must compose and treat it with a knowledge of what 
caused his sentiment, and of what is friendly or hostile to 
it. When affected by a sense of grandeur, space, freshness, 
or delicacy, he must note whether his focus was far or near, 
and how much of surrounding was answerable for his 
emotion. Nothing makes a landscape look so mean, small, 


and disagreeable as taking in more than naturally catches 
he attention. It may be said that, as you fix one part of 


nature and permit the rest to escape your attention, so 

can look in succession at different parts of a picture. But 
this is not the case. To begin with, such consecutive 
examination ill fits the nature and unity of a framed work. 

Furthermore the picture represents, with its flatness, only 
one focus or point of view which cannot be changed. This 
is not the place to treat such a matter fully ; other reasons 
will occur to every one to support what we have to urge 
against too many painters of landscape. 

The harmony of their quiet arbitrary colouring, and of 
their interwoven balanced lines, renders agreeable the 
enormous fields of view embraced by old masters such as 
Claude. Harmony, balance, and softness, even when used 
with a purely decorative intention, go far to produce the 
result that Corot and other impressionists sought. But 
this same width of view appears as a disturbed inhar- 
monious jumble of several separate compositions. For 
instance, in Mr. Hodgson’s “ Rural England” (124) the 
eye wanders over a series of petty observations, going 
from the wheelbarrow to the figure-groups, to the bricks 
in the wall, to the horse, to the sky, to the sails of 
the windmill, and finding everywhere a small definition 
of separate objects. These things written down might 
make an inadequate list of rural objects, but on canvas 
they choke, as weeds choke a plant, anything like the 
aspect of English scenery and English weather. Yet Mr. 
Hodgson is one of those who has written against the deve- 
lopment of recent art, misunderstanding, we think, its 
principles and its object. Certainly to a much less extent, 
but still sensibly, this cause of weakness operates on the 
landscape of Mr. David Murray, Mr. J. Aumonier, and Mr. 
A. East, all three men of considerable talent. Mr. Murray 
deserves sympathy for his heroic effort to revive the old 
balanced and formally beautiful classic composition. His 
vast “ Hampshire” (589) for a moment exercises the old 
charm, but it is for a moment only ; then we begin to feel this 
out of scale and that untrue; in fact, we begin to ask a number 
of questions that we should never think of before a Claude. 
Nevertheless Mr. Murray has improved, and his “ Meadow 
Sweets” (11) show it by a larger modelling of trees and a 
better subordination of detail, Mr. W. B. Davis has 
always astonished us by showing improvement, instead of 
the decline we should expect in the work of a man who 
trusts entirely to observation, unaided by principles of 
taste, and uninformed by feeling for breadth of aspect. For 
observation flags when, instead of leaning on the logic of 
some dominating impression, it supports itself at every step 
by a fresh strain of effort. We have only to look at his 
“Orchard in Picardy” (205) to admire Mr. Davis's untiring 
consultation of the close values of natural greens in a most 
difficult subject. We feel the depths and projections of 
these trees; but we somewhat miss the freshness, the air, 
the softness that a less crowded, looser, and larger treat- 
ment would have imparted to the scene. A finer, more 
artistic, all-embracing eye may be seen to advantage in the 
work of marine painters who, as they study a moving 
subject, must grasp its essentials in some broad synthesis. 
This has been done by Mr. Hook in “Good Liquor—Duty 
free” (211), and by Mr. Henry Moore in several grand 
canvases, of which perhaps “ Hove to for a Pilot ” (246) is 
the most subtle in its gradations of sky and water. In spite 
of its figures, Mr. D. F. Robinson’s “ Breezy Day” (25) 
may pass for a marine, and, as such, it lacks the full 
liquid qualit Mr. Moore's water, notwithstanding 
magnificent dling and noble construction of waves. 
Without comparing it with the foregoing, we note a truer 
sentiment and a simpler art in Mr. Colin Hunter's 
“ Reflections” (820) than in his other work. 

But in the field of pure landscape we shall not be at a 
loss to find examples of the broad treatment of air and 
space which unveils the heart of nature. Messrs. Parton, 
Eastlake, T. Griffiths, Barlow, and Haité send tranquil 
views of river scenery, wrapped in the palpable air of 
autumn or winter. All these canvases, although inspired 
by nature, possess that decorative quality which comes from 
aiming at the larger instead of the smaller truths. 
Amongst these Mr. Eastlake’s “‘ November” (485) is notable 
for the fine envelopment of his quietly handled reeds, 
sky, water, and distance; Mr. Parton’s “ Hillside, Picardy” 
(316) for its great distinction of style and the poetry 
of its whole aspect. In his “ Eventide” of last Academy 
Mr. Parton seemed to have laid aside his rather flippant 
facility of manner in favour. of a solemn effect. In the 
present picture he is no less grave, but with a happy 
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nfusion of his natural gracefulness. Mr. William Stott, Mr. 
Leslie Thomson, and Mr. M. R. Corbet, in one of his pictures, 
see nature in subservience to artistic convention. They 

e ideals of their own, and nature is not the sole 
warrant for their schemes of colouring and handling. That 
extremely versatile and imaginative painter, Mr. Stott, 
followed by a tail of imitators, has already passed through 
many phases since he executed the powerfully con- 
ventionalized handling of “The Ferry” in his first man- 
ner. The picture is placed above criticism. ‘ Evening” 
336), with its noble aspect, dirty sky, feeble foreground, and 

e gleam of light, and “Spring” (104), with its fresh 
realistic colour and closer study of truth, show Mr. Corbet 
under startlingly different lights. In the first he still 
labours under the influence of Mr. Costa; in the second, 
he probably draws on his own feelings. “ Berwick on 
Tweed” (134) isa true Leslie Thomson; it provesthis painter 
before all things an artist—not an observer of this or that, 
but a man —— with a personal sentiment as to how 
nature in the mass should translate into paint. A scene 

inted by him is not a place in which to carp at more or 
es of truth. The illusion may be patent, but it is wholly 
agreeable, artistic, and of the same general quality as 
nature. 

Animals centre a landscape and force the painter, if he 
is an artist, to consider concentration and to organize in- 
terests. The men devoted to this branch of art give us some 
of the strongest and broadest work in the show. Amongst 
them, Messrs. A. Lemon, Adrian Stokes, Arnesby Brown, 
and Bryan Hook stand out conspicuous for vigour and 
artistic disposition of their materials. In his “ Autumn 
Morning” (269) Mr. Lemon has arranged the lines and 
masses of his landscape so that they fit in with his group of 
horses, and by their amount and force of detail establish, 
with perfect justness, all the distances and planes of the 

icture. Mr. Stokes makes his scene “On a Cornish 
Boast” (480) take place on the edge of a cliff, so that 
there is no passage into the distance. His canvas 
is well arranged, and the treatment, largely conceived 
through the colour, is perhaps a little heavy. ‘The End of 
the Shower” (932), by Mr. Arnesby Brown, is full of the 
charm of breadth, fresh colour, and good arrangement; but 
here and there the tone smacks of a superficial method of 
scumbling. Mr. Bryan Hook’s uncompromising hardness 
and bitter colouring rather annoy one in some canvases ; 
but in his best picture, “ A Miniature Dairy Farm” (583), 
his vigour and his sharp notes of colour realize to a very 
nice point the steely quality of pines, gorse, and moorland 
growths. A fine gradation of white is seen in a snow scene, 
“ After the Attack on Sherpur” (70), the joint work of Mr. 
J. B. Clark and Mr. V. Hamilton. It isimpossible to speak 
of good landscapes, mostly small, by Messrs. J. M. Henderson, 
Grey, F. Hind, Blommers, J. V. Fisher, Laidlay, C. W. 
Wyllie, C. H. Mackie, and others. 


THEATRES, 


ONSIDERING the fine weather and some outdoor 
attractions which may be said to have greater effect 

than the weird monotony of Ibsen, it may be said that the 
Festival in honour of the Master scarcely met with a fair 
chance. Be that as it may, the performances at the Opera 
Comique of Hedda Gabler, Rosmersholm, and The Master 
Builder were characterized by unrelieved dulness. So far as 
Hedda Gabler is concerned, it is due to Miss Elizabeth Robins 
to record that she played the part in a manner which made 
the murderess more prominent than the hysterical lunatic of 
her former rendering, and that she achieved the difficult feat 
of distinguishing with great artistic discrimination between 
the homicidal mania of Hedda and the calculating, murderous 
uality of Rekecca. The latter impersonation suffered by 
the attempt, and the dreary progress of a play without 
action and without humour was made drearier still by the 
importation into it of Mr. Lewis Waller, notwithstanding 
that he vainly attempted to give a lighter touch to the 
earlier scenes. A more sprightly actor than Mr. Waller 
might well have succumbed to the baleful influence of such 
dismal surroundings, and Mr. Waller early gave up the in- 
effectual struggle against the workings of a higher power. 
For once even the inspiration of Miss Robins seems to have 
failed her, with the result that her acting seemed, at times, 
forced, and, though rarely, even commonplace. Her repre- 
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sentation of the brazen Hilda in The Master Builder follows. 
too closely on her recent rendering of the same part to cal? 
for remark. The only material for fresh comment is that the 
less hysterical performance of Mr. Waller—less hysterical, 
that is, than Mr. Herbert Waring’s interpretation—has done 
something to lower the constant enthusiasm of her style—a 
fact by no means to be regretted from any rational point of 
view. It is especially valuable in the eyes of those who 


. patiently sat out these three most depressing exhibitions in 
| showing how much the inexplicable Master of Norwegian 


Provincial Mysteries has been indebted to the fervid 
imaginings of his interpreters, prompted or not prompted 
by the fervour of his non-histrionic admirers in this country. 
The fourth act of Brand was also given after The Master 
Builder. It is a work of much power of the gloomy 
Northern kind, and the English verse is of a halting 
pedestrian character which might well turn even so serious 
a work into ridicule. The picture of the cleric who 
threatens the pains of Hell to his poor wife anxious to retain 
relics of her dead child from the clutches of an extraordinarily 
Ibsenitish gipsy is calculated to revolt all of us—and that, 
we trust, means most of us—who hold the maternal instinct. 
in loving reverence. In the dismal narrow world of which 
we are told Ibsen is the chosen prophet, such characters 
may, no doubt, exist. If so, we are led to believe in Mr. 
Parish’s estimate of the English Dissent, which he declares 
to have been born of Sussex dumpling. The subject here 
is not only unsympathetic, but the incident is undramatic,. 
though it must be confessed that Miss Robins and Mr. 
Bernard Gould did their very capable utmost to make it 
acceptable to an audience already exhausted by the baffling 
nonsense of The Master Builder. It is a sorry subject sadly 
treated. 

The masterly ingenuity of Sardou’s comedy still keeps 
Palgrave Simpson’s adaptation from the destructive influence 
of advancing years. The methods used by the adapter are 
old-fashioned ; but A Scrap of Paper still ranks with us as 
a comedy of high excellence. Therefore, if for no other 
reason, we may be fairly allowed to resent any attempt to 
treat it as a farce, As farce, however, Mrs. Kendal, as well 
as Mr. Kendal, now plays it. So far as Colonel Blake is 
concerned, we can quite understand that the treatment 
cannot be made too light, in order that the conduct of the 
Colonel in retaining the letters may seem to be rather 
the action of a light-hearted tease than that of a blackmailer 
whose only distinction from the ordinary variety is that he 
seeks a good marriage instead of mere money. In that light 
Mr. Kendal’s rendering of the character is irreproachable ; 
but so much cannot be said of Mrs. Kendal’s Susan Hartley.. 
If her sacrifice is to mean anything at all, and for that pur- 
pose we may waive the more serious meaning of the word 
“lover” as applied by her to Colonel Blake, it is not a thing 
to be laughed over five minutes, or less, after the avowal ; 
and yet this is how Mrs. Kendal seems to regard it. We 
have again to remark on the failure of delicacy of this lady’s 
touch—not quite so glaringly obvious as on her first return 
from America, it is true, but quite sufficient to detract very 
seriously from our sympathetic interest in the character she 
represents. The confession as it originally stood was a fine, 
almost too fine, example of womanly devotion to a sisterly 
friend, into the sufficient grounds of whose terror we are 
not bound to inquire too closely. When the woman who 
has made this sacrifice once leads us to believe that it 
is a light matter, the charm of the thing is gone, and 
this Mrs. Kendal has done with a wondrous disregard of 
artistic effect. Mr. Macklin’s Sir John is an admirably well- 
considered and equally well-balanced performance, and Miss 
Annie Irish is an extremely natural Lady Ingram. Mr. 
J. E. Dodson’s Dr. Penguin is good enough to bear com- 
parison with its predecessors; Miss Sophie Larkin is the 
Mrs. Penguin we expect from Miss Sophie Larkin, and 
Miss Campbell is a most attractive Lucy. 

The “ quintuple bill” at Terry’s Theatre is full of interest 
to those who have watched and cared for the success of the 
“triple bill,” which was born at the same theatre, and at 
one time seemed to be endowed with immortality. To take. 
first the one play which does not owe its origin to a novelist, 
Lady Colin Campbell’s Bud and Blossom, it is only neces- 
sary to record the fact that it is a farce written with some 
skill, if not with that of an accomplished playwright, round 
the essentially farcical humours of a newspaper devoted to 
the interests of people desirous of entrusting their matri- 
monial interests to alien hands. There is ample room for 
fun here, and in that direction Lady Colin has given oppor- 
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tunities-to Messrs. Herbert Waring, Fred Thorne, Stewart 
Dawson, Miss Esmé Beringer, Miss Annie Hughes, and 
other competent ladies and gentlemen, of which they have 
thoroughly availed themselves. Foreign Policy is a bright 
iittle sketch from the able pen of Dr. Conan Doyle, and shows 
how the wisest of men in the great world may be pleasantly 
and wisely ruled by the weaker sex at home. It was capitally 
represented by Miss Janet Achurch, Miss Esmé Beringer, 
and Mr. Charles Charrington. An Jnterlude, an adapta- 
tion of one of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s short stories by herself 
and Mr. W. H. Pollock, may best be described by its title, 
using the word interlude in its dramatic sense. The 
general public of to-day, with their knowledge of Mascagni, 
will perhaps better recognize it under the name of inter- 
mezzo, while another instructive example will be found in 
Pagliacci. The skill of the adapters is principally shown 
in the way in which they have illustrated what is not very 
clear in Mrs. Clifford’s story, the real self-sacrifice under- 
lying the man’s apparent pusillanimity. An excellent in- 
terpretation of the two characters, neither of them very 
easy of transference to the stage, was given by Mr. Herbert 
Wering and Miss Janet Achurch. The serious note of 
this little play was distinctly impressive; but Zhe Three 
Wayfarers, an adaptation by Mr. Thomas Hardy from one 
of his grim “Wessex Tales,” was the strongest item in 
the programme. There is no more flinching in the thea- 
trical rendering of the tale of the meeting of the hang- 
man and his expected victim than there is in Mr. Hardy’s 
printed story, and the most remarkable thing about the 
representation was Mr. Charles Charrington’s strikingly 
able performance of the Hangman. Few grimmer things, 
either in conception or achievement, have been done on the 
English stage than the demoniacal dance of the Hangman 
at the finish, with its ghastly suggestion of the contortions 
of the hanged prisoner. The better the novel the worse 
the play is a principle which has assumed the aspect of a 
truism in the light of recent dramatizations. Mr. J. M. 
Barrie has done nothing in Becky Sharp to lead us to believe 
that he can upset the principle, and dramatize Thackeray, 
probably the most difficult of all English novelists to put 
in dramatic shape. The result of this little sketch is 
that we have no Becky Sharp, no Joe Sedley, though he is 
here the most lifelike drawing of them all, and no Emmie. 
On the other hand, we have a clever play, though Mr. Barrie 
has failed to achieve the feat of reproducing the inimitable 
comedy of Thackeray in the bedroom scene, with the brandy- 
bottle, the rouge-pot, and the plate of broken meat. If Mr. 
Edmurd Maurice was not Joe Sedley—and he was very 
near it—he gave a delightfully amusing picture of a George- 
the-Fourthy character ; if Miss Janet Achurch was no Becky 
Sharp, she played a clever character-part. 

Whatever may be said of the late Mr. Wills’s play as a 
“version” of Goldsmith’s exquisite story, there can be no 
question that in Olivia Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
leave admirers of Goldsmith of one mind by the fascination 
of their acting. Such acting, indeed, as Miss Terry gives 
us as the impulsive, confiding, and penitent Olivia, and as 
Mr. Irving’s as the kindly and courtly Vicar, would suffice 
to crown with success a less adroit adaptation of a literary 
masterpiece than Olivia is. The lack of “atmosphere” in 
the adapter’s work is more than remedied in representation 
by the art of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, which is so 
admirably sympathetic with the creations of the poet as 
to recreate them in all their freshness and charm. We 
forget, not willingly merely, but by constraint and con- 
viction of the actor’s power, the touches of artifice in the 
dialogue, the florid tropes, the modern language of senti- 
ment, which undeniably mark Olivia as the product 
ef our time, and distinguish it from the beautiful 
and flawless original. After all, these matters, though 
by no means small in themselves, become quite insig- 
nificant at the Lyceum; for Mr. Irving’s Dr. Primrose 
is emphatically the very Vicar that Goldsmith drew, and 
Miss Terry’s Olivia the most perfect realization of the 
Vicar’s daughter that we can desire. Charmed as we have 
-ever been with Miss Terry’s extremely sensitive conception 
of the part, her acting at Wednesday's matinée impressed us 
oy its power and pathos even more deeply than of old. 

ere are few scenes of the modern theatre so affecting as 
Olivia’s farewell on the eve of the elopement, as played, with 
incomparable truth and delicacy, by the actress. Equally 
admirable is Miss Terry in the following act, the strongest 
scene of the play, where Thornhill’s callous confession of 
deceit rouses Olivia to a storm of anguish and remorse. 


The apprehension of the horror of her betrayal is sug- 
gested with a cumulative force that is exceedingly im- 
pressive. Mr. Irving’s Vicar is rightly ranked amorg his 
finest performances. In the delightful opening scene 
where the Vicar receives the congratulations of his flock on 
his silver wedding there was, perhaps, a blither note in the 
actor, and more lightness in the playful humour which so 
well becomes the character. In all other respects the part 
is played as previously, and is suggestive, indeed, of nothing 
superfluous and nothing wanting. Mr. Terrixs repeated 
his well-known and successful impersonation of the young 
Squire. Mr. Cooper was an excellent Burchell. Mr. 
Howe, as the farmer Flamborough, was in the original 
cast ; but Miss Maud Milton’s Mrs. Primrose and Miss Amy 
Coleridge’s Sophia—both good performances—must be 
noted, we think, as new features of this latest revival of 
Olivia. 


AT CHRISTIE'S. 


oe great Baring disaster has thrown upon the market 
acertain number of works of art of the highest quality. 
The pictures sold this day week were only sixty in num- 
ber, yet the total amount realized was 26,850/., or very 
nearly an average of 5oo0/. The room was very full as soon 
as the doors opened; but at first there was very little 
warmth or enthusiasm among the audience, and the first 
lot, which, in contravention of the usual rule, was one of 
the most important, was sold for little more than half its 
former price. This, the only water-colour in the collection, 
was Turner's “Falls of the Tees,” published in the 
“ England and Wales Series,” but apparently much faded, 
and was bought at Mr. Bale’s sale for 1,270/. in 1882. It 
was now put up at three hundred guineas, but never 
got further than 7711. 15s. Some minor works followed, 
but a little “Shepherdess” by Breton speedily ran up 
to 4201. Some portraits from the Hamilton Palace 
sale did not elicit any high bidding, though the three- 
quarter-length figure of Leonora de ‘Toledo, wife of Cosmo 
de’ Medici, by Bronzino, the likeness of a very plain and, 
indeed, unpleasant-looking woman, fetched 147/. 5s. Mr. 
Holman Hunt's small replica of “The Hireling Shepherd” 
was not too cheap at 414/. r5s., the only other picture of 
the school being “ Dr. Johnson at the Mitre,” by Rossetti, 
in which the great man is represented with a country girl 
—who had come to London to consult him on Methodism— 
seated on his knee, a subject utterly foreign to the artist’s 
style. It was really dear at 106/.1s. There were no 
fewer than four examples of a rare but delicious artist, the 
lamented George Mason. They were much admired on the 
view-days, and it would be very satisfactory to hear that 
even one of them was secured for the nation. They were 
of the usual type, small, exceedingly delicate, sentimental, 
if somewhat meaningless. The cheapest in every way 
was “A Girl driving Calves,” which was sold at 388/. ros. 
The dearest, “The Cast Shoe,” went at 682/. 10s. Two 
highly-priced works, Mr. Hook’s “ Luff, Boy,” and 
Constable’s ‘“ Hampstead Heath,” were both objects of con- 
siderable interest; but the Hook had not improved by 
keeping. ‘The Constable was sold for 2,677/. 10s., and the 
Leighton for 3,937/. 108., both to dealers. ‘Three other 
pictures by the President fetched but small sums. ‘There 
remain three more items of the day’s sale to be noticed. 
Two were by Gainsborough. For some reason the larger, 
“ Mrs. Drummond,” was the best liked,and wasreceived with 
around of applause by the audience. It represents a singularly 
plain, but ladylike-looking woman, of a certain—which 
means an uncertain—age, dressed in various gradations of 
grey. It was put up at 700/., and speedily ran on to 6,000l., 
and then by hundreds to 7,035. The other Gainsborough, 
“Lady Rodney,” had a beautiful and attractive face, and 
had plenty of well-harmonized colour. It was put up at 
500 guineas, and was knocked down at the comparatively 
moderate figure of 2,415/. Finally, an exquisite little Mem- 
ling, a “ Holy Family,” quite as fine as anything we saw at 
the Burlington Club last year, and in splendid preservation, 
seems to have gone rather cheaply at 1,155/. Some said it 
was not by Memling—a matter of less than no importance 
in so good a picture. 

The collection of silver by Paul Lamerie, the famous 
London silversmith of the last century, has attracted crowds 
of visitors during the week. ‘It is seldom that more than 
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an odd piece or two bearing the well-known “ P.L.” mark | 
can be seen at one time; but here are a hundred dozen of | 
spoons, plates, dishes, salvers, and other objects all from the 
same famous hand. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET.* 


\ R. KNIGHT went out to India armed only with pen and 

paper, and he found it imperative to resort to the rifle and 
the sword. Ile spent one hot season in that country and was 
never out of sight of perpetual snow. Tis experiences may be 
roughly divided into two distinct portions. He saw something 
of Kashmir and a good deal of Ladak, Leh, and Skardu, and then 
the tog» was laid aside and he took an active part in the capture 
of the Ilunza and the Nagar Forts. Of the thirty-three chapters 
of his bovk about one-half is taken up with Kashmir lakes, 
native misrule, and the ceremonial of Lamas. The last half is 
devoted to military operations in one of the most difficult and 
horrible countries in the world. The style is uniformly good, 
and the descriptions are vivid. There is an excellent little map 
of the particular tracts visited by the author, and an injury to a 
camera has not prevented him from taking more than fifty 
sketches of hills, gorges, bazaars and their frequenters, cairns, 
manis, and chortens. A mani, it should be borne in mind, means 
a wall of praying stones, sometimes eight feet in height, sloping 
from the centre to either side, On each of the stones are in- 
scribed prayers and the Buddhist formula, Om mani padmani om; 
not putm?, as in the text. A chorten is a solid structure contain- 
ing the idol or image of a dead man made up of his ashes and 
some clay. Though not an Orientalist, Mr. Knight seems to have 
picked up enough of Hindustani to give directions to his coolies 
and to ask for what he wanted; and there are very few errors in 
native phrases and local terms. A well-known work by the 
Persian author Khondemir should have been quoted as the 
“ Khulisat-al-Akhbar,” or “ Summary of History.” 


It is to Mr. Knight's credit that he has avoided the besetting 
sin of fair-weather tourists in the East, and has not lectured 
backsliding Commissioners or District officers on their imperfect 
appreciation of native wants. He seems to have been duly 
impressed by the work of the Settlement officer, Mr. Lawrence, 
who, apparently, had been lent to the Maharaja of Kashmir to 
improve the system of assessing and collecting the revenue, as an 
indispensable prelude to any other kind of reform. Here Mr. 
Knight obtained some insight into the wasteful, extortionate, 
and truly native process by which agriculturists can be most 
persistently harassed, the official middleman get the most per- 
quisites, and the Treasury get the least return. We are not 
surprised to be told that some villages were as much over- 
assessed as some others were under-rented; that new and arbi- 
trary requisitions over and above the annual revenue were 
frequent; that one district had to furnish love-philtres and 
another violets; that the revenue had been paid in bulky and 
perishable articles which were worth nothing when they reached 
their destination; and that everything was, more or less, cor- 
ruption, confusion, and waste. To simplify and purify as far 
as possible; to substitute payments in cash for tributes in kind; 
to abolish the system of “ begari,” or forced labour, with in- 
adequate or no payment at all; to strengthen the hands of an 
individual in each village who is responsible for the collec- 
tion, and who is known as the Lumberdar; and, in short, to 
introduce something of those principles which have been ele- 
vated to an art by successive generations of Civil Servants 
in our own provinces for nearly a century—these were Mr. 
Lawrence's aims; and we are glad to find Mr. Knight tell- 
ing his readers that few people at home really understand the 
constitution, method, and merits of the Indian Civil Servant 
—how arduous is his work; how vast his responsibilities; and 
how implicit is the reliance of the native on the English- 
man’s integrity and judgment. The House of Commons, by its 
recent resolution on the Indian Civil Service, seems, how- 
ever, to think that you may have too much of these valuable 
qualities, and that the remedy for abuses is to let in natives to 
important offices on easy terms. We pass over the author's 
descriptions of sights and scenes in Kashmir—the floating 


* Where Three Empires Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
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gardens, the Wular Lake, the Temple of the Sun at Martand, 
the deep snow on the passes, the clear atmosphere, and the 
magnificent views. They have been well described by other 
travellers who have visited this picturesque country to shoot ibex 
or to take sketches. Leh and Skardu, however, are not so often 
seen and described. Ladak, the capital, is said to be the highest 
inhabited place in the whole world. An elevation of more than 
eleven thousand feet: is certainly higher than the sites of capitals 
of South American republics, Comments on the Buddhist priests, 
their endless prayers, their dreamy religion, should be read in 
this work as a contrast to the highly coloured and attractive 
pictures of the same religion which a gifted author has given us 
in poetry and prose. Seen from a distance, Buddhism may fasci- 
nate. In the Himalayas, in Ladak as well as in Nepaul, it has 
become more idolatrous and more degraded than the worship of 
Siva. Most Hindus of any intelligence will give you a reason 
for their marriage ceremonies and the cremation of their father ; 
the worship of their ancestors, and all their feasts and fasts. Mr, 
Knight has not much to say for prayers which are merely the 
revolutions of a water-wheel ; for worship which has no influence 
on moral conduct ; for priests who have forgotten the very signi- 
ficance of their complicated ceremonies; and for Red Lamas as 
dirty and ragged as medieval monks. It must be admitted that 
the dull uniformity of Buddhist worship is broken by quaint 
and curious episodes. Every now and then the Lamas get up 
a Mystery play and a dance of devils, These Lamas repre- 
sented saints, wore mitres and copes and swung censers, dipped 
their fingers in bowls of water, sang a sort of Gregorian chant, 
and displayed an unconscious imitation of Roman Catholie 
pageantry. The dance of devils was as hideous as masks, skele- 
tons, human skulls, leering faces, diabolical antics, and noisy 
tambourines and rattles could make it. Mr. Knight intimates 
that these demons are intended to represent the evil spirits which 
lay wait for the souls of men passing from one sphere to another, 
Such ghastly presentments were varied by loud laughter and 
coarse buffoonery. And after two days spent in these edifying 
performances, there came on the scene a pedagogue, vainly attempt- 
ing to catch a set of unruly scholars; and as a finale something 
which seemed “a blasphemous caricature” of all that priests and 
people are supposed to hold sacred. Mr. Knight comments judi- 
ciously on the history, politics, and social life of a region abso- 
lutely inaccessible in winter, and not often seen either by the 
Indian official or by travellers who set up as experts because 
they have seen the Taj Mahal and the huge temples of Southern 
India. 

The rumour of raids and troubles in Gilgit inspired Mr. Knight 
with a desire to see something of warfare in the hills. And 
though the way was rough, the cold piercing, and the coolies 
faint and few, he made his way to the scene of action, accomplish- 
ing nine marches in six days. The political condition of matters 
may be briefly told. The rulers of Hunza and Nagar are 
simply robber chiefs, by no means friendly to each other, 
who trust to rocks and precipices, and raging torrents, to plunder 
their neighbours with impunity. Nominally they are tributary 
to the Maharaja of Kashmir. Their raids and expeditions across 
the Hindu Kosh are varied by the capture of merchants, women, 
and children to be sold as slaves to the Kirghiz dealers or in 
Chinese Turkestan. The Nagars are Shia Mahommedans, and the 
Hunzas belong to a sect known as the Maulai. They drink wine 
copiously, and are not hampered by any inconvenient Mussulman 
precepts. The 7hums or chiefs of these States, in 1889, entered 
into an engagement to allow British officers to visit their terri- 
tories, and to have decent roads made to their capitals. They 
were also to cease from slave-dealing. When, after receiving 
small yearly allowances for the observance of these terms, they 
broke their engagements, coquetted with a Russian officer, and 
wrote insolent letters to our representative, Colonel Durand, there 
was nothing left for the Government but to vindicate its 
authority and to punish the offenders. And so at the end of 
1891 the author found himself in a country of precipitous defiles, 
and in front of two fortresses very different from the mud forts 
and the castles built on pinnacles of rocks which have tested the 
skill of our engineers and the bravery of our soldiers in Oudh, 
Southern India, and Nepaul. 


Before any attempt could be made with any hope of success 
to capture the strongholds of Nilt and Hunza, as well as divers 
other defences, termed Sangas or stone breastworks, built on the 
sides of steep hills, the very roads for the troops had to be made. 
Bridges were rapidly constructed over icy torrents, and step by 
step the forces advanced till they found themselves in presence of 
an enemy who boasted that, with the aid of China and Russia, he 
would cut off the head of our representative and dispose of the 
“womanly” English; “Vere Phrygie neque enim Phryges.”: 


' Our army was wholly native; Bengal sappers, Panjab infantry, 
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Goorkhas, some six hundred of the Maharaja's Imperial forces, in 
all about one thousand men ; a few irregulars, and sixteen British 
officers. Of the ingenious devices of the enemy and of our quiet per- 
sistent advance Mr. Knight gives a graphic account. It seemed 
impossible to shell the forts with their solid roofs. However, 


after an hour's artillery practice at very close range the enemy had 


quite enough of it. A magazine inside the fort exploded, and 
the defenders, according to due precedent, escaped by the back 
gates, to be shot down in the open by our practised marksmen. 
It must be added that the gate of the fort was blown open 
in the most gallant manner by Captain Aylmer, very much as 
the fort of Ghazni was captured by Lord Keane's force in the 
first Afghan war ; and it is remarkable that Colonel Durand, who 
commanded the whole force in the recent expedition, was the son 
of the Durand who as a young engineer officer placed the 
powder and lit the fuse at Ghazniin 1838. The fort of Nilt 
was taken on the 3rd of December, 1891; but a delay of some 
eighteen days ensued before the other stronghold could be re- 
duced. During all this time the enemy resorted to divers 
artifices, all very annoying and some of them very clever. They 
poured water over the slopes, which, converted into ice, made the 
ascent impossible. They hurled down stones and rocks on the 
besiegers. In the night time they sent fireballs of resinous wood 
down the nullahs, which shed light in the darkness and enabled 
them to direct their fire. Mr. Knight, with a small party of 
Sepoys, took his share in watches and outposts, and supported 
existence on cold tea and frozen meat. To add to the difficulties 
of a rigorous climate and a country fortified by nature quite as 
much as by art, there were the apprehended failure of supplies and 
the necessity of keeping open the communication with the rear. 
However, after two abortive attacks on the 8th and 12th of 
December respectively, the last fort was taken on December 2oth. 
We shall not spoil a capital account by any attempt to summa- 
rize the plan of attack, and the gallantry by which it was 
crowned with success. It is characteristic of Englishmen that 
during the expedition and between the capture of the first and 
the last forts an attempt was made to establish golf-links, and, 
when this was impracticable, owing to the nature of the ground, 
the officers consoled themselves with a smoking concert’ under an 
extempore shelter made bullet-proof. When the forts were taken 
and ransacked from end to end, little or no treasure was found. 
There were, luckily, stores of grain and ghee—the latter offensive 
in taste and smell—and quantities of arms of a miscellaneous 
character. Mr. Knight wisely avoids ponderous disquisitions on 
Russian encroachments, native expectations, and the duty of 
protecting our frontier. But his whole account warrants the 
conclusion that those chiefs and their followers must have been 
strongly impressed by the skill and determination of our officers 
and our men. And if it took weeks of preparation and two 
thousand coolies to carry supplies for our small force, it may be 
fairly questioned whether India has much to fear from an invading 
army which, after traversing the Roof of the World and the 
Karakorum ranges, should find before it several hundred miles 
of a bleak region in which a thousand men might be stopped 
by three. 


NOVELS.* 


Lorre s Wooing means the wooing, not of Lottie by George 
Barrett (an ill-chosen name for a hero), but by Lottie of 
George Barrett. She was an excessively vulgar young person, 
and he was confessedly “self-made.” Nor is the unrefined energy 
of her proceedings atoned for by any conspicuously genteel man- 
ners on the part of her neighbour, Mrs. Willoughby, who was 
the Duke’s cousin, and very particular, indeed, about whom she 
knew and what she said and did. When General Willoughby, 
her husband, quarrelled with his daughter Virginia, and 
turned her out of his home because she would not consent 
to “give up” a person in clerical attire, whom he had seen 
her hugging, but who was, in fact, no other than her scape- 
grace brother Alec, Mrs. Willoughby at once consented to 
her going off with a female cousin and an old servant for a 
miscellaneous tour in a gipsy van, on condition that they were 
accompanied by Jack Vaughan, a youthful brother of Lottie’s, 
and consequently a person of no family whatever, with whom 
bd ie’: i Darby D. i - 
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they had been slightly acquainted for about a month. However, 
Virginia did not marry Jack, but a baronet whom she met, dis- 
guised as a “ poor struggling artist,” wandering about the Forest 
of Dean. He had ten thousand a year, but he did not like 
lightning, and Virginia had shot him in the leg when he came 
prowling round their caravan in a fog. She had no earthly right 
to fire at him, and might lawfully have been sent to penal servi- 
tude for it, butas he was quite satisfied, there was no reason why 
any one else should object. George Barrett, the object of Lottie’s 
pursuit, was considerably pestered by a friend who had gone mad 
because his design for a public building was not accepted, and had 
been discharged from a lunatic asylum because he was reasonably 
quiet as long as he did not see or hear of a new house being built. 
Barrett happened to be building a new house; so the ex-lunatic 
set fire to it twice, the second time sufficiently thoroughly to 
burn most of it and startle himself back into sanity. He re- 
covered his reason while escaping from the flames halfway down 
a ladder, and the first use he made of it was to jump off the 
ladder so as to sustain injuries which shortly proved mortal, to 
the great relief of his friends in general and Barrett in particular. 
The stratagems employed by Lottie in her wooing were coarse to 
an almost inconceivable degree, and ultimately proved successful. 
The author has an irritating trick of writing alternate chapters 
about Lottie and the object of her affections, and Virginia and 
her adventures in the van; but that is almost atoned for by a 
method of using, abusing, and not using commas which is really 
extraordinary. 

Mr. Graham Brooke-Graham had recently inherited a house 
and estate in a country village, when the parson had gone abroad, 
leaving a locum tenens to perform his duties. This parson had 
a sallow-faced and sad-eyed daughter called Gwen, and she 
had a past—the Girl’s Past, as Mrs. Herbert Martin has been 
pleased to entitle her romance. This past was highly embarrass- 
ing, but strictly proper. It caused her to go through two or 
three years of probation as the wife of a “bounder” before she 
could become Mrs. Brooke-Graham. She had a shocking little 
crippled sister, who sat about in woods, playing with flowers, and 
said, “I often think I should like to die in a church, looking at 
some painted window, with a very soft einging all about me.” 
By all the conventions of modern fiction, this little wretch 
should have had her wish, but she lived, and we leave her 
going stronger and stronger. The “bounder” might have use- 
fully contributed to a recent correspondence in the columns of a 
contemporary, for he spelt the popular slang word for money 
“oof,” or Mrs. Martin does so for him, The story has no merit 
worth mentioning. 

The variation of his favourite story which Mr. Clark Russell 
has entitled The Tragedy of Ida Noble begins by the casting away 
at sea of the hero. He is{picked up by a schooner-yacht in the 
possession of two extremely villainous Spaniards. He presently 
finds himself involuntarily assisting in the particularly audacious 
abduction of a young English lady. The word “ tragedy” in the 
title seems almost misplaced, as everything ends well enough, the 
afflicted damsel having to the last no suspicion that, in an access 
of frenzy consequent upon her abduction, she stabbed her 
principal captor through the heart. The hero and narrator of the 
tale neither falls in love with her nor marries her, but gladly 
accepts 500/, from her enraptured papa, in full settlement, upon 
her restoration to her family. Every one who enjoys Mr. Clark 
Russell's stories—and we are happy enough to be of the number 
—may confidently hope to enjoy this one. 

The hero of American Push was Alonzo Lispenard, and he was 
a man of “meager personal beauty.” He had, moreover, manners 
so effeminate as to be occasionally disgusting, and was a vulgar 
little beast into the bargain. His intimate friends addressed him 
as “Lonz.” He was monstrously rich to begin with, but a 
fraudulent partner robbed him of most of his wealth, and left 
him with a “ meager” fifteen hundred (pounds) a year for all his 
necessities. He loved Kathleen, who was the daughter of an 
American mother, deservedly known to her English friends as 
“the pushing American.” When Alonzo lost his money, he 
managed to quarrel with Kathleen, and, quitting America, took 
service as “art superintendent” with a German kinglet, who was 
nearly as great a snob as he was himself, and objected to be 
called anything but “Monsieur.” When Kathleen turned up 
with her mother at King Clarimond’s Court, that monarch pro- 
posed marriage to her, but, on discovering that she preferred 
Alonzo, caused the pair to be united in his private chapel, while 
a Court ball was being held in the palace. Kathleen’s mamma, 
who would have liked her daughter to be a queen, was very 
much disgusted. 

Lieutenant F. J. Davies is, we trust, a better editor of 
‘¢ Sailors’ Songs, or Chanties” than he is an author of a novel ; for 
Over the Waters is but poor stuff, and not a bit better written 
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than it deserves to be. It contains domestic quarrels, a betrayed 
female, an uncle—who turns his nephew and heir out of doors— 
robbery, burglary, murder, attempted abduction, marooning, dis- 
guises, a trial (very absurd), and of course an ocean voyage in a 
sailing ship. All comes right in the end; though the hero, 
who has committed some of the crimes named (but not the 
murder, of which he was convicted), gets so far as having 
the white cap on and the rope round his neck before the 
execution is s'opped. Lieutenant Davies seems to think that 
there is no such word as round, for he always prints it 
“round,” as in “ before the breakfast-hour came ‘round.” To 
¢alk of the breakfast-hour “coming round” is careless and in- 
elegant; but to say that it came “around” is American—and 
wrong. ‘The story renews the reflection that it would be a great 
blow to novelists if they knew that no evidence is ever given 
against a prisoner in a criminal case unless he has either heard it 
given before a magistrate or had notice of the intention to pro- 
duce it, and of what its substance is expected to be. In the case 
of Henry Montague, Lieutenant Davies's hero, the magistrate 
committed him without so much as the pretence of hearing any 
evidence at all. 


TIOWAS CHALMERS.* 


“ AD Chalmers been born .in another class, had Par- 

liament and the Councils of State been his natural 
sphere, instead of the more confined circles of the parish and 
presbytery, we might have seen a patriot Prime Minister as 
powerful as Pitt, endowed with a weighty and impressive eloquence, 
to carry forward the large schemes of his ever-working intelli- 


gence and the power of sweeping an entire country with him in’ 


the force of his mighty enthusiasm.” So writes Mrs. Oliphant of 
Dr. Chalmers, and perchance both these words and the high titles 
she accords him on the title-page will be greeted with a sceptical 
mile by those living south of the Border. The depths of the 
Southron's ignorance on Scottish affairs and men are believed to 
be unfathom«ble. It is possible that to some Englishmen the 
name of Chalmers, if they have ever heard of it, is associated 


-with a sect of Scotch Dissenters who object to dancing as a sin, 


and who with a hardeved heart support Mr. Gladstone and all 
‘his works. If they have ever heard of the “Sustentation Fund,” 
they probably believe it to be some scheme for dealing with the 
‘Submerged Tenth,” and the “coming out in ’43” they vaguely 
believe has something to do with the Young Pretender. There 
are others who seek a more excellent way, and to their attention 
we recommend this short and brilliant biography, hewn from 
that vast quarry, the Life and Correspondence of Dr. Chalmers, 
by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna. Mrs. Oliphant does not pretend 
or attempt to add any new material to the mass which was 
given to the world in that work. She compresses it, she gives 
as her own view of the man, and if we cannot always see eye 
to eye with her, she gives us every opportunity, on the most 
excellent data, for forming our own conclusions. Further, she 
has the light of nearly fifty years ago to illumine her subject, 
end she writes under the weighty sense of what that great 
Disruption has meant to the Church of Scotland, and with 
‘the evidence before her eyes that that ideal for which Chalmers 
strove, and suffered, and rent the body of the Church, has sunk 
into a mere party wire-pulling machine, and become that which 
his soul abhorred. And, yet again, she writes as one who has 
seen and felt the tribulation of those who did not “go out”— 
‘those who remained true to their ordination vows, who felt, as 
one wrote in thet day of agony and doubt, “it would be far 
easier to go out than to stay in,” but who remained in to build 
up the breaches in the walls of their national Zion. 

“ Nobody,” writes Mrs. Oliphant, “ has ever cared to inquire 
what went on in the deserted place from which that crowd 
went forth, nor what the sick sensation at the heart of the other 
men who stood looking on aghast to see the Church rent in 
two. The men who ‘went out’ were the heroes of universal 
«sympathy and fame.” And again:—“ The old National Church, 
after a pause indeed of consternation and weakness, slowly rose 
again from her ashes, proving her truth after all by a new form 
of that everlasting pledge that the Gates of Hell shall not 
prevail against the Church. These were no Gates of Hell; 
‘they were far more dangerous; they were the severed forces of 
true religion and devotion; but no more than the bonds of evil 
did they prevail.” 

Chalmers led the Secession, and he lived to organize its mate- 
rial well-being; but though his death, coming, as it did, four 
years later, spared him the sight of the “Free Church” of his 


* Thomas Chalmers—Preacher, Philosopher, and Statesman. By Mrs. 
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vision binding herself as the willing slave at the chariot-wheels 
of a political party, and obeying the slightest nod of a party 
leader—though he was spared this humiliation, which his great 
and proud spirit could little have brooked, he lived long enough 
to know that the works of his hand “were not the Churches of 
his dream.” Dissent as such he abhorred, and the Free Church 
was then, and is now, only a large Dissenting body. 

And yet Mrs. Oliphant does full justice to all the noble 
elements that existed in that coming out of ministers and people; 
and, often as it has been written, and described by those who wit- 
nessed it, it is impossible not to feel again “ the thrill” which must 
run through every human breast when the story is told (however 
mistaken the actors) of the deeds done and sacrifices made in the 
name of spiritual or religious freedom. Here it is told at too great 
length to quote, and to abbreviate it would be to spoil it. And 
yet no Scottish heart will read without a throb how more than 
four hundred ministers walked in that line, leaving their all in 
this world—their incomes, their positions, their homes—behind 
them for ever. To Lord Jeffrey, sitting quiet in his library, a 
sudden visitor broke in with the ery, “ More than four hundred 
of them are out!” The little judge and critic, no clerical, but 
with a heart open to every noble and generous emotion, sprang 
to his feet with an answering shout, “I am proud of my 
country ; there is not another country upon earth where such a 
deed could have. been done!” 

We have, perhaps, dwelt on this portion of Chalmers’s life at 
too great length. The Secession must always be associated with 
him; for without him, and without the imbecility of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government, there would have been no Disruption. 
Dr. Chalmers led out those who broke the unity of the Church; 
he organized their affairs, as he had organized the parishes over 
which he had power when a minister of the Established Church. 
And it was as a minister of that Church that he acquired his 
influence; he was a leader in her councils, from her churches 
the fame of his burning oratory had spread. As a Professor of 
Divinity, in her Universities he had become famed as a philo- 
sopher, in her parishes he had bad opportunity given him to 
carry out his great schemes. The Scotch Church does not suffer 
alone in knowing that the blow which made “her reel” was 
given, not by a foe from without, but one from within. 

It is with relief that we turn to the great services which he 
rendered the National Church; to contemplate those works is to 
study the greatest period of Dr. Chalmers’s life. 

The first four years which he spent in the Tron Church, his 
first charge in Glasgow, seem to have been marked in his career 
by his fervent realization of his own high calling and the 
responsibility of his position as the shepherd of the flock—a con- 
viction which from that time forth was to give no ordinary 
power to his life as a minister of Christ. In those years he 
watched, and probed, those economic problems concerning the 
condition of the poor, and in them he worked out that solution 
which he was to put to so brilliant a test in the parish of St. 
John’s. He was trusted by those who managed the affairs of the 
City of Glasgow as they would have trusted no other, for they 
realized that they had among them no common man. 

His fame as a practical administrator, and as an expert cn 
economic questions, was as great in England as in Scotland. He 
was summoned to London to stand at the Bar of the Parliamen- 
tary Committee then sitting, to consider the question whether 
the English Poor Law system could with advantage be applied 
to Ireland. There is something almost humorous in the opinion 
there and then simply set forth by the great Scotch preacher; 
could a Parliamentary Committee have given it effect in Ireland 
or elsewhere, political life would be simplified. It was, in short, 
“ make the people good.” Much sound and far-seeing advice was 
given as to the way of producing this pleasing state of things, 
but he saw no other panacea for the woes of Ireland. 

When we turn, finally, to the consideration of Chalmers's 
marvellous eloquence, we can only say, as in all such cases, that we 
believe, but have not heard. There is no other parallel case, except 
that of Savonarola and the Florentine population. In his first 
Glasgow ministry his church was so densely thronged that it 
was with extreme difficulty the preacher could ascend his pulpit. 
The people sought access through the windows, when the doors 
were too choked with breathless listeners for further entrance. 
More than once the soldiers had to be called into requisition to 
keep the crowds under control. When Chalmers came to Eng- 


land crowds thronged to hear him in the same tumultuous way, | 
Just before the Secession of the Free Church, he came to London © 


to give some lectures on Church Establishments, They were 
delivered by him to audiences “who greeted his appearance with 
clappings and shouts of applause, that grew more and more in- 
tense till the noise became almost deafening.” Carried away by 


the impsssioned utterances of the speaker, long ere the close of - 
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his finest passages were reached, the voice of the lecturer was 
drowned in applause, the audience rising from their seats, waving 
their hats above their heads, and breaking out into tumultuous 
applause.” 

Chalmers was of a rugged exterior; his gestures, by all ac- 
counts, were not remarkable; his Fife accent was the most 
uncouth of all the accents of the North ; his sermons, as we read 
them, are ponderous and diffuse, and yet we know, on the best 
authority, what was their effect at the time on the listeners, 
“T was surprised,” Mr. Wilberforce says, “to see how greatly 
Canning was affected ; at times he was quite melted into tears.” 
“The tartan,” he is reported to have said, “ beats us all.” Dr. 
Chalmers’s Astronomical Discourses were published in 1817, and 
within a year nine editions of more than two thousand each had 
been sold. The Tales of My Landlord had a month's start, and 
the two volumes ran almost an equal race. Such evidences as 
these no one can gainsay. The fame of his preaching and of the 
peculiarities of his style still linger in the Northern Church, and 
visibly affects the preaching of her ministers. 

To the world at large Dr. Chalmers’s name must ever be asso- 
ciated with a great Dissenting movement. He has other and 
greater claims to be gratefully remembered in the hearts of his 
countrymen; but his end, like so many of the great leaders and 
prophets within the Christian Church in all ages, was to break 
and rend the Church of which he was the foremost standard- 

We pass; the path that each man trod 
Ts dim, or will be dim, with weeds. 
What fame is left for human deeds 

In endless age ? It rests with God. 


Many have “ gone out,” but few have led so many sheep into the 
wilderness as did Dr. Chalmers, and few movements of Dissent 
have had a more lamentable history or have departed so far from 
the ideal of their promoter. 


MORE ABOUT BOOK-PLATES.* 


BABELY three months have elapsed between the appearance of 
Mr. Egerton Castle’s work on the artistic history of English 
Book-Pilates and that of Mr. W. J. Hardy’s volume, but such is 
the strength of this modern hobby for the “ study ” of “ Ex-libris,” 
that the latter work can hardly be said to have been produced 
either too soon or too late. There is apparently ample room, on 
the shelves of the rapidly increasing community which devotes 
time and money to the study and collection of book-ownership 
tokens, not only for two, but for many more, special books on the 
subject. 

This latter-day infatuation for personal “ marks of possession,” 
first started in France by M. Poulet-Malassis (whose dreadful 
token was the presentment of an uncomfortably-seated chicken), 
and imported to this country through the agency of Lord de 
Tabley’s classic work, The Study of Book- Plates, is a topic on which 
much might be, indeed much has been, said, and that either in 
praise or ridicule. 

Insomuch as a great number of “ Ex-libris” of all ages are 
things of artistic interest, sometimes things of very great beauty, 
the collecting and the study of such symbols may undeniably be 
reckoned a legitimate pursuit for people of cultured taste. Like 
every intellectual hobby, it can be made a pretext for much by- 
excursion and research, a peg on which to hang wide-gathered 
snippets of artistic, -biographic, antiquarian information. Ex- 
amined in the “incunabula” stage, book-plates derive some 
reflected interest from that of early printing-presses. At succes- 
sive later periods they may be regarded as instances of every 
varying mode of Decorative Art—Renascence, Louis Quatorze or 
Queen Anne, Régence or Rococo, Neo-Classic or Neo-Gothic, 
Pseudo-Japanese and Bogus-Egyptian, or otherwise fin-de-sidcle. 
Among the legion of otherwise characterless plates may be dis- 
covered minor works of celebrated artists, or designs made for 
men and women of note. Heraldic, genealogical, and other 
interests, pompous or sentimental, cling of course for ever to 
essentially personal tokens of past or present ownership in books. 
These heads of interest, even if there were no more, would be 
amply sufficient to justify the existence of “ Ex-librism”—such 
is the appalling word which has been coined to denote the taste 
for “ Ex-libris.” 

Unfortunately among “ Ex-librists "—or “ book-platers,” to use 
for once the crushing term of certain vividly humorous critics, 
the same who see the similarity of book-plate collecting to door- 
knocker gathering—too great a number have laid themselves open 
to ridicule by prating in a somewhat consequential manner about 


* Book-Plates. By W. J. Hardy, F.S.A. ‘Books about Books Series.” 
by W. Pollard. Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner, 


“the science ” of book-plate collecting. This complacent view of 
what can never be but brief knowledge is apt to be irritating to 
the non-initiated. As a subject of study the book-plate can never 
become anything more than a pretext for miscellaneous artistic, 
heraldic, or biographical talk, more or less historically connected. 
From such a point of view, and without any priggish hints at 
recondite “ science,” does Mr. Hardy, as did his predecessors im 
that line, Lord de Tabley and Mr. Egerton Castle, examine his 
subject. In his contribution to the “ Books about Books Series ” 
he has given us, not only a work full of accurate information, but 
also eminently “ readable,” a great quality in a monograph. It 
could hardly be expected that the new work should set forth 
very many novel discoveries or theories connected with the his- 

tory of book tokens, about which all that is of general import has 
already been told, not to say oft repeated. But Mr. Hardy, in & 
goodly volume, has put on record with critical authority and ina 
literary manner all the points of general interest in his matter 

and many that are particular. 

Of these latter, one may be selected for example, referring as it 
does to the dawn of mere fashion as a raison d'étre of an “ Ex- 
libris.” Before the middle of the seventeenth century personal plates 
as library marks, common as they had long been in Germany, 
were hardly used in England ; the very few examples known as 
previous to that period are mostly gift or legacy plates. The 
mode came to us with the Restoration. Dealing with this epoch, 
Mr. Hardy is able to quote a letter of David Loggan, a German 
engraver, to one of his patrons, Sir Thomas Isham :— 

‘I send you hier a Print of your Cote of Arms, I have 
printed 200 . . . and beg the favor of your keind excepttans 
of it as a small Niew Yaer’s gifte. . . . It is [says the writer, 
in explanation] very much used amongst persons of Quality 
to past their Cotes of Arms befor ther bookes instede of 
wreithing ther names.’ 


With reference to English examples, Mr. Hardy has seen fit to 
perpetuate the nomenclature coined by Lord de Tabley for the 
discrimination of so-called “styles.” No doubt the terms in 
question have acquired, by prescription so to speak, a very definite 
meaning. Every English “ student of book-plates ” knows what is 
meant by Jacobean and Chippendale—Jacks and Chips inthe familiar 
jargon of collectors. Unfortunately, and in the first place, the 
words are absolute misnomers ; anything more inappropriate than 
“ Jacobean” as applied to the Queen Anne style of decoration can 
hardly be conceived ; as for the word “ Chippendale ” in reference 
to the particular decorative manner universally known as Rococo— 
the Rocaille-coquille composition of the Régence designers, 
Meissonier, Toro, La Joue—the term is undeniably too particular. 
Worthy Thomas Chippendale, great craftsman as he was, cannot. 
in any way be considered as a special master, far less as the 
creator, of this most delicious decorative fashion, which he himself 
in all his books of design pointedly calls the “new French 
style.” 

Unsuitable, however, as the terms may be, it must be supposed 
that, having now been sanctioned a second time by an authori- 
tative text-book, they are destined to endure. For the sake of 
system this is regrettable; a too distinctly local phraseology 
throws difficulty in the way of wide general comparisons. The 
want of a more truly historical classification is especially per- 
ceptible in a comprehensive work which deals with foreign as 
liberally as with British examples. 

In common with most of the older-fashioned collectors, Mr, 
Hardy evinces a certain contempt for modern instances. 
“ Happily,” says the author in his preface, “ the appearance, when 
my manuscript was already at the printers, of Mr. Egerton 
Castle’s pleasantly written and profusely illustrated work on 
English Book-Plates has relieved me of the dreaded necessity of 
writing an additional chapter on those modern examples, in 
treating of which neither my knowledge nor my enthusiasm 
would have equalled his.” 

This prejudice against modern designs and contemporary 
engravers (also displayed by Lord de Tabley) is not, it must be 
said, easily explainable. There can be found no real solution of 
continuity in the series. True, among the ever-expanding 
swarms of modern devices—for the fashion has become very 
general of late years among book-buyers—the great majority is. 
of small interest or value. But it is perfectly idle to maintain 
that there is less good work, either in quantity or quality, done 
by modern draughtsmen and engravers than by those of the last 
two centuries, There would be little question raised as to the 
relative interest of modern and ancient book-plates if we could 
by some magic word invest with the glamour of age certain devices 
of Bell Scott, Millais, Walter Crane (to mix up in happy company 
all sorts and conditions of designers), Thackeray, Caldecott, Boxall, 
Bernard Partridge, Kate Greenaway, Erat Harrison, Charles 
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Ricketts, Stacey Marks, Gordon Browne, John Leighton, J. D, 
Batten, Alfred Parsons, Abbey, E. J. Wheeler, Leslie Brooke, 
Joseph Crawhall, Herbert Horne, C. R. Halkett, Anning Bell, 
Selwyn Image, C. W. Sherborn, Alan Wright, Warrington Hogg, 
and so many others. 

Mr. Hardy’s interest, however, in his chosen subject ceases at 
the dawn of the t century ; he considers that there is no 
distinguishable “ style ” in modern book-tokens, or rather (what is 
almost equivalent) that there is too great a multiplicity of styles. 
But within the limits in which he has confined his research he has 
constructed a particularly instructive book, resuming and setting 
forth in an easy, methodical manner almost everything which the 
Ex-librist is expected to know. It is a pity that the publishers, 
whilst issuing a volume admirably printed in Constable's best 
manner, should have hampered the writer so tightly in the matter 
of illustration. 


SKEPTICS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.* 


y bypers bulky and not uninteresting book presents itself in a form 
& which, both essentially and accidentally, is rather an awkward 
one. That Mr. Owen was from indisposition obliged to delegate 
the task of proof correction, &c., to others may be a sufficient, but 
is still an unfortunate, explanation of the errors of spelling, and 
sometimes of other things, with which the volume simply swarms. 
Of these the very opening of the index supplies a sufficiently re- 
markable example in the attribution of The Prince to Bruno, instead 
of to Machiavelli. Misfortune of this kind, however, though very 
annoying to the instructed and dangerous to the uninstructed 
reader, might happen to anybody, and was, of course, beyond Mr, 
Owen's control. Of some other things in his book which do not 
please us we cannot speak so charitably. It may not, indeed, be 
to all tastes as it is to ours, nauseous that he has adopted the 
awkward, and we had hoped discarded, scheme of Friends in 
Council for his book. But, whatever may be thought of this 
scheme in general, there can hardly be two opinions about the ill 
success of its application here. The various interlocutors present 
no dramatic contrast and individuality of character; they are not 
made to usher or vary the abstruser disquisition by serving as 
excuses for any descriptive passages or scenes of incident; and 
(lastly) the chief speaker's own dissertations are so immensely out 
of proportion to the dialogue part that this latter seems positively 
to cry for omission altogether. Another drawback is that the book 
seems, and if we mistake not is somewhere admitted to have been, 
almost wholly written about twenty years ago, so that in places 
it is out of date, and in others, and more often, contains misleading 
allusions in point of time. Again, a companion volume on the 
“Skeptics of the French Renaissance” is referred to, but has 
not, so far as we know, appeared. Thus, it will be seen that Mr. 
Owen has been rather careless in removing stumbling-blocks from 
the way of the quiet enjoyment of his work. 

All this, however, though, as Blake somewhere says, it “sows 
sand over” the book and the pleasure of it, seems to us of less 
importance than two other faults not hitherto mentioned, but of 
such gravity that, in a somewhat Warburtonian spirit of paradox, 
it would be possible to argue that Mr. Owen’s book must really 
be very good to be readable at all. The first of these faults is the 
crude and unmethodical way in which the author attacks his 
subject. It is a good and interesting subject in itself, and some 
parts of it were well worth tackling, especially the personality 
and philosophy of Pomponazzi—Neo-Peripatetic arguer against 
the immortality of the Soul, and father of all such as for the best 
part of three centuries, at first perhaps sincerely, afterwards no 
doubt with tongue in cheek, affected to believe as Christians, but 
doubt and even disbelieve as philosophers. But it was a subject 
which needed strict circumscription, and Mr. Owen has let it 
bulge out into the vague after a most distracting fashion. He 
begins far too early. He cumbers himself with a vast, an ambi- 
tious, and a not too well-informed attempt to trace the causes 
of Renaissance scepticism (for, though he gives elaborate and 
semi-mystical reasons for the k, he really must permit us to write 
English) in the phenomena of the dark and middle ages. And 
he must needs drag in the great names of the earliest humanist 
time to whom the term “sceptic” is quite inapplicable. His 
honesty is not more to be commended for the statement 
“Neither Dante nor his work can be said to be skeptical, and in 
only a very moderate and limited degree can they be said to pos- 
sess elements of free thought,” than his judgment must be dis- 
abled for proceeding to give a dozen very large and tightly 
crammed pages to this very Dante as a “Leader” of the 
“Italian Skeptics of the Renaissance.” Indeed, his honesty has 
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sent his judgment before us with the label reus confitens round 
its neck. 

To such defects of method and arrangement must be added 
others of mental attitude. In his preface Mr. Owen vindicates, 
justly enough, the abstract sceptic against the charge of being a 
dogmatist turned upside down—a dogmatist on the side of 
negation instead of affirmation. No doubt the true sceptic—or, 
to use what seems to us a much better, as it certainly is a less 
misleading term, the true ephectic—is free from this reproach, 
But we fear that sceptics of Mr. Owen’s own type are not, 
He himself is a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
and we are quite sure that he is not consciously unorthodox on any 
point. But there is throughout his book a constant under-note, 
which sometimes becomes very much of a dominant, of decided 
and almost dogmatic denunciation of “ monkery,” “ Romanism,” 
sacerdotalism, and, once or twice, of positive dogmatic theology 
in general, At one time this proclivity leads Mr. Owen into 
making, in a foot-note, one of the silliest and most irrelevant 
jokes about Ritualists that we ever remember reading since that 
witticism of Lord Lauderdale’s about geese and ducks which 
Southey has gibbeted in the Doctor. Much more frequently, 
indeed always when he has to mention the Middle Ages, it 
leads him to dismiss things and thoughts medieval with an 
impatience which is, we fear, born on one side of prejudice 
and on the other of ignorance. We fully agree with Mr. 
Owen that the true scholar and philosopher is always a sceptic 
in the sense that he “inquires within upon everything,” esti- 
mates the weight of evidence, and never confounds pistis with 
gnosis, But we are, unluckily, not able to recognize in himself 
(at any rate at all times and in all places) a scholar and 
philosopher of this kind. His principal character—who, we 
suppose, may be taken to represent his own views most 
nearly—protests against a remark of one of his companions to 
the effect that he is “fond of whitewashing freethinkers,” But 
he admits that he is fond of “denigrating” them; and we fear 
that those who have watched human nature most narrowly will 
admit most freely that denigration passes into superalbation with 
perilous ease. 

Yet notwithstanding these rather numerous, and more than 
rather serious, drawbacks, we are by no means disposed to dismiss 
Mr. Owen's book as one of no value. In the first place, his read- 
ing has been really wide. It is very frequently gappy and 
scrappy ; for instance, a somewhat more intimate acquaintance 
with pre-Renaissance literature would have prevented him from 
ascribing so much “ audacity and invention” to Bruno’s conceit 
of “ Asinity.” Asnerye, in opposition to Science, was a very 
favourite conception of the later middle ages, and there exists a 
popular farce-morality in French with the names of the two for title. 
And elsewhere, besides positive obliviscences or inadequacies, we 
have found odd tendencies in Mr. Owen to be satisfied with infor- 
mation that is certainly not first-hand. Although it imported 
him much to have a clear conception of that scholasticism which 
so many of his heroes attacked, we do not think that he has gone 
to the trouble of getting one. Nevertheless his reading is, as we 
have said, really wide; it is to a large extent really first-hand ; 
and it has evidently for many years been directed mainly, if with 
rather a wide and indiscriminating sweep, to this subject of 
scepticism, of doubters and freethinkers and opponents of ortho- 
doxy at different times, and especially in the last five or six 
centuries. This range of study—for, as we said above, the book 
seems to have been mainly written long ago, and must even then 
have represented many years’ reading—has given Mr. Owen a 
qualification which sometimes seems to us to rank higher than all 
other qualifications whatever. He knows—not always quite com- 
pletely, not always quite judgmatically—but he knows. 

The long delay in the publication of this book might furnish 
an instance against the practice, even though it boast the com- 
mendation of Horace. Had it appeared in the Seventies, it would 
have anticipated a good deal which has since been written on 
subjects which at that time were little discussed in English. It 
would have come in before all but the earliest, if not also before 
the earliest, volumes of Mr. Symonds’s Renaissance in Italy, all 
the various writings on Bruno that the last ten or twelve years 
have seen among us, some direct or indirect results of Dantist 
study, Mr. Burd’s great edition of The Prince, and divers other 
books. On the other hand, if Mr. Owen had been disposed to 
gird up his loins afresh, these books (to most of which he does 
actually refer) would have helped him to reshape his work in a 
simpler and more definite form, which might have taken its place 
among them without any duplication. For there is a good deal 
in it which quite deserved to stand, and which—if Mr. Owen 
had had the good idea of at once curtailing and expanding it into 
a History of Italian Freethought in the Sixteenth Century, from 
the time when Pomponazzi gave it form, years before the century 
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— 
began, to that when the flames of Vanini’s pyre gave it grim 
notice to cease afew years after the century ended—it would 
have been twice as interesting and twice as useful as it is now. 

Pomponazzi, or Pomponatius, especially is a very interesting 
figure. If his life has not the tragic and somewhat meteoric 
personal interest, nor his works the poetic and mystical beauty 
of the life and works of Bruno, they are, perhaps, more attractive 
simply as philosophy. For we meet Bruno's heroic furies, his 
high-flown and high-flying Platonism, everywhere in the century ; 
while it is also impossible to deny that his philosophic speculations 
are, to borrow the contemptuous use of the term from the technical 
criticism of art, rather too “literary.” Pomponatius, innovator 
and heretic as he has seemed, and indeed did seem in his own 
time, was perfectly conservative in his adherence to the methods 
and the authorities of scholastic philosophy. He based all his spe- 
culations on Aristotle; and if he flew in the face of the com- 
mentatorial orthodoxy of Averroes, he was careful to quote 
Alexander of Aphrodisias and Thomas of Aquinum against the 
author of the Gran Commento. The comparative novelty, there- 
fore, and the unhesitating thoroughness, as far as philosophic 
truth went (for he always maintained his religious orthodoxy), of 
his teaching about the complexity of the intellect, about the 
mortality of the soul (a doctrine clearly connected with the 
other), about “double truth,” about the independence of morality 
of the sanctions of reward and punishment, are much more in- 
teresting than if he bad been a Bruno or a Bacon with a general 
contempt for the Schools, and a belief that he was sent from 
Heaven or somewhere else to set them right. We could have 
wished that Mr. Owen had taken up some of the room which he 
has used after the manner of that evil beast, the picturesque 
historian, for giving or attempting a popular account of 
Pomponazzi's thesis-duel with Achillini, in supplying a fuller 
account, stored with more abundant quotations, of the philo- 
sopher’s own doctrines on these and other points. And in 
particular we wish he had amplified his rather peremptory state- 
ment that the Pomponatian doctrine of the mortality of the soul 
“ cannot be reconciled with the dogma of the Resurrection.” We 
can see more ways of reconciliation than one. 

However, we owe Mr. Owen gratitude for recalling this in- 
teresting and far too much neglected thinker to our attention, as 
well as for some other things; and when his French book appears 
(though we are afraid from scme side references here to Charron 
that we shall not agree with it) we shall hope to read that also, 


SOME FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAPPY LIFE.* 


WE are not sure that we do not prefer these supplementary 
recollections to the more pretentious work, whose well- 
merited success has induced their publication. We have been 
sated, if not almost surfeited, with Reminiscences of literature, 
and with criticisms on art, music, andthedrama. What, perhaps, 
we enjoyed most in the earlier “ Recollections” were the exciting 
stories of tropical travel, and the episodes in the “ Happy Life” 
when Miss North in her solitary wanderings was making the 
collection she generously bestowed on the nation. There is no- 
thing so sensational as that in this volume; it confines itself to 
light and lively sketches of a succession of tours in Europe, 
Egypt, and Syria. But there is great fascination in the un- 
affected style, and the studies of eccentric character are often 
delightfully humorous. Moreover, the book must suggest many 
pleasant memories to those who have gone over the same ground, 
before the establishment of those enterprising agencies which have 
vulgarized all the sacred and classical associations, Naturally 
in this record of promiscuous rambles there is no sort of regard 
for the unities of time and place. We follow Miss North as she 
flits about at her own free will and pleasure. Sometimes we are 
arrested by an original remark; sometimes we are tempted into 
lingering over a characteristic bit of dramatic or picturesque 
description. She is told to admire St. Peter’s at Rome because 
the proportions are so exquisite that one fails to realize the 
stupendous size. She says shrewdly that, if that be a merit, 
“it would have been more economical to build it small at once”; 
and we confess the same idea had occurred to ourselves when 
it was borne in upon us that the small-seeming cherubim 
were actually colossal. But there is something to be said 
on both sides of the question, and St. Peter's remains a triumph 
of architecture. Then the scene changes to Smyrna, where 
the tourists make an expedition to Caravan Bridge, which 
is one of the sights of the only surviving city of the Seven 
Churches. In the vicinity is the resting-place of all the 
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camel caravans after the weary journeys from the interior, 
She saw the long train coming in, and being supplied with” the 
food and water sorely needed. The camels searcely cared to 
dip their noses in the buckets, and “seemed to prefer grumbling to 
enjoying themselves.” The drivers crammed great balls of dough 
down their throats in the rudest way. “ We were told they liked 
them”; but, if so, they showed no signs of satisfaction, and kept 
on moaning all the same. Altogether it was a depressing exhibi- 
tion ; and the camels, unlike Miss North, did not appear to lead 
happy lives. At Athens the party were hospitably entertained by 
Mr. Finlay, historian of Greece and Times’ Correspondent. Mr. 
Finlay had made a romantic and ill-assorted marriage. When a 
young sailor he had fallen in love at Varna with a Greek maiden, 
An elopement was arranged, and the lady was to be consigned to 
her lover, packed away in a box, immediately before the sailing 
of the ship. The box was opened, and lo! a Leah had been sub- 
stituted for the Rachel; the courage of the fair betrothed had 
failed her at the last, and her sister had volunteered to take her 
place. The baulked bridegroom chivalrously made the best of 
the exchange, and he had certainly espoused a notable housewife. 
His wife would never accompany him to England, lest the moths 
in her absence should play the mischief with her comforts. 


They had the ill luck to be let in for eleven days of dreary 
quarantine at Corfu. The Ionian islanders were far trom grateful 
to Mr. Gladstone, for they had been almost beggared by their 
reunion to Greece. Having no English garrison to lay under 
contribution, they were eager to capture and pillage every Eng- 
lish traveller, Old Mr. North was naturally indignant, though an 
acting-Consul courteously placed his yacht at the prisoners’ dis- 
posal; it was about the size of a Hastings fishing-boat, and rolled 
frightfully off the mouths of the fragrant city sewers. They were 
terribly shaken and miserably fed; but there was a small and 
select library of tracts on board. “‘Are you prepared to die ? 
was the title of one, and 1 remember thinking it added insult 
to injury in our case.” At Beyrout they were hospitably treated 
by the Governor, a member of the noble family of Schwartzen- 
berg, who had taken service with the Turks. His experiences “ up. 
country ” were endless, and he was an admirable raconteur. Above 
all he prided himself on the possession of priceless Arab steeds. 
One mare had been taken in battle, and bought by the old Pasha. 
from one of his troopers for 5/. The chief who lost her had vainly 
offered eight of his best horses in exchange. After all, the Pasha 
paid the penalty of a false position,,and this favourite mare was 
poisoned by miscreants who objected to his honesty in collect- 
ing the taxes. The hotel-keeper who received the Norths at 
Damascus was Kinglake’s famous dragoman Dmitri, an old 
and familiar friend of all readers of Eéthen. Dmitri, who even in 
his younger days was sleek, had now grown portly and patron- 
izing ; but he greeted the English guests with great good nature, 
and mounted them for their expeditions on the white asses 
which are still a symbol of nobility, as they used to be in the 
days of the Judges. 

The voyage up the Nile in a dahabeah, when the wind often 
failed, would have been more tedious had it not been for the 
eccentricities of a French fellow-passenger, who was amusing, if 
uncongenial, Miss North might have demanded “ Que diable 
allait-il faire dans cette galére,” for he was alike indifferent to 
scenery, architecture, and antiquities. He would make a frugal 
breakfast on a glass of lemonade and a pipe, inveighing against the 
gross habits of the English, and an hour or two afterwards would 
be fainting with hunger and gorging himself like a boa-constrictor. 
That he was always smoking like a chimney in the common cabin 
was a minor nuisance ; for tobacco soothed him into genial mood. 
When he went wandering among the tombs and ruined temples, 
or chasing “the savage turtle-doves,” he was hatted, gloved, and 
booted as if he were going for a promenade on the Boulevards. 
The Russian captain who took them from Alexandria to Jafia 
was pleasanter company. He exerted himself to the utmost to 
entertain his English passengers, although his best “ French was 
two-thirds Russian, an allowance of incomprehensibility quite 
impossible to fight against.” He prided himself on his sketch- 
books, filled with pencil sketches taken from his cabin windows. 
“ But as he was perpetually turning them over, they were begin- 
ning to have marvellous atmospheric effects, but very little out- 
line.” At Jaffa they were fortunate in picking up a celebrated 
dragoman who had taken the Prince of Wales in charge ; for Hadji 
Ali was at once a saintly pilgrim, a polished man of the world, and a 
most admirable servant. The old Hadji took a fatherly care 
of Miss North, and sometimes his excessive attentions were 
embarrassing to a lady who loved to be a free agent. He had 
friends everywhere, and at Jerusalem held a levée of “ Arab 
gentlemen with rags tied over their heads with shabby bits of 
rope,” who contracted to form the escort to the Dead Sea. Nor 
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was the escort superfluous, for the road going down to Jericho has ~ 
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always preserved its infamous reputation. We are told, by the 
way, that the Sheik’s lieutenant rodea thoroughbred colt rising 
one and a half up and down the almost perpendicular paths which 
were like flights of marble stairs ; and moreover that it galloped 
like the wind on the flat. The fact is so startling as to be scarcely 
credible, and we should like to hear what experts in horse- 
breeding have to say on the subject. But we can quite be- 
lieve that the tents were set up at Jericho “ with thirty square 
miles of croaking frogs around.” The solitude of desolate and 
ewamp-surrounded Jericho was preferable to the fanaticism of 
Hebron. At Hebron “A huge man followed us about all the 
morning, grunting like a pig, to show that we were swine-eating 
beasts ; I felt quite ashamed of my objectionable habits.” At the 
holy city of Safed, the paradise of good Jews and industrious 
fleas, they were treated courteously and hospitably, and the 
Hadji undertook to show them “what no one else has seen, 
something you can talk about in England.” It was a high 
festival and holy fair, apparently attended by Jews of all coun- 
tries. An ark of solid silver, said to contain the old books of the 
law, was carried in solemn procession, preceded by a devout and 
wealthy Israelite, who had paid a fancy price for the privilege 
of dancing before it like David. As he went in for a course 
of unaccustomed gymnastics in a petticoat and tight-fitting 
pantaloons, we are sorry to say that Miss North was tempted to 
eneer at the solemn spectacle. There is somewhat less brightness 
in the notes of a protracted sojourn in Sicily, for then she was 
suffering from her recent bereavement, and, in place of the father 
who had sympathized in her pursuits, had to content herself with 
the companionship of an old servant. 


LORD RONALD GOWER’S JOAN OF ARC.* 


Ls lggerorve is a touch of the grandiose insouciance of the 
eighteenth-century “ person of quality” about Lord Ronald 
Gower when, in the preface to this handsome volume, he informs 
us that, “Thinking references at the foot of the page a nuisance 
to the reader, these have been avoided.” Perhaps references 
eavour of Grub Street; perhaps Lord Chesterfield would not 
have approved of them. We must suppose that Lord Ronald 
knows his milieu, and that there references are voted a nuisance, 
In humbler circles, as far as our experience extends, the “ general 
reader” has no active objection to references, and the serious 
student prizes them. Their absence, no doubt, goes a long way 
to disarm the critic; but it disarms him for good as well as for 
evil. It cannot reasonably be expected that he shall carry in his 
head the whole Joan of Arc literature—hardly even the whole 
six volumes of Quicherat’s Procés de condamnatton et de ré- 
habilitation, with addenda. If he is left without references to 
guide him, he will probably be equally shy of asserting that Lord 
Ronald is wrong or that he is right upon any given point. For 
the lack of references some amends is made by giving at the end 
alphabetical lists, occupying some ten pages, of French and 
English works upon Joan of Arc. Whether Lord Ronald knows 
all the books that have been written about her we will not 
undertake to say; it begins to be a serious question how long 
the world will be adequate to contain them; but he certainly 
knows a very considerable number of them. We notice that in 
the French list, among the Ps, there is an entry of “ Paul, 
Marius (capitaine d’artillerie), ‘Jeanne Darc, tacticienne et 
stratégiste.’ Paris, 1889. 8vo”—a title almost identical with 
that of an interesting military study, also published in 1889, 
‘by Paul Marin, capitaine d’artillerie. This latter does not 
appear in Lord Ronald’s list, though he cites it and makes con- 
siderable use of it in his text; and we suspect a confusion 
between Marius and Marin. Further on in the bibliographical 
list appears Vallet de Viriville’s translation from the Latin of 
the Procés de condamnation de Jeanne d’ Are (sic in the book be- 
fore us; but Vallet de Viriville wrote Darc, and notes his reasons 
for it). Its date is 1867; that of the translation by M. J. Fabre 
is 1884; yet Lord Ronald in his preface writes :—“ Fabre was 
the first to make a translation in full of the two trials which 
Quicherat had first published in the original Latin text.” Pos- 
sibly he means to lay stress upon “the ¢wo trials,” as Vallet did 
not translate the posthumous trial or proces de réhabilitation. In 
his own version of the first trial, which is given at considerable 
length, Lord Ronald has, we suppose, some authority for rendering 
the French words petites cottes as “side arms” ; but the explana- 
tion given by Quicherat seems more probable :—“ En leur petite 
eotte, c'est-d-dire sans autre chose que les vétements qui se 
portaient sous l'armure.” This accords with the Latin—“ in 
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suis gipponibus vel tunicis.” In the description of Joan’s banner, 
“coucassin” is, we take it, a misprint for “boucassin” (“de tela 
alba vel boucassino”), explained by Quicherat as “tissu de fil fin 
et transparent, linon.” And would not the name of John 
Alessée, Canon of Rouen, be better given in the form of Alespée 
or A l’épée, the Latin being Ad-Ensem? To the names of the 
two Englishmen concerned in the trial there might have been 
added that of Robert Gilebert, described as Dean of the King’s 
Chapel, and said by M. Robillard de Beaurepaire, in his Notes 
sur les juges et les assesseurs du proces de condamnation, to have 
been “anglais d'origine.” Ifso, he may have been the Robert 
Gilbert who was Dean of York, and who, in 1436, became Bishop 
of London. In the account of Joan’s humanity towards an Eng- 
lish prisoner of war, Lord Ronald writes, “One poor fellow 
she saw mortally wounded by his captors.” Now the statement 
of the original narrator, Louis de Contes, does not go as far as this. 
The man, he says, was struck on the head with such force as to 
render him “quasi mortuum.” And we think that making the 
priest Pasquerel speak of Joan, five and twenty years after her 
death, as “ that poor child who was such a good and such a simple 
Christian,” gives a tone of modern sentimentality which is out 
of place. Pasquerel’s words, as given in the Latin report of his 
evidence, were merely “talem pauperem et simplicem chris- 
tianam.” 

These small points may be worth considering or reconsidering 
in a second edition. In the meanwhile, we may say that the mass 
of Joan of Arc literature has received a pleasant addition in this 
book of Lord Ronald’s, written as it is with a warm enthusiasm 
for its subject. With him it is an inherited enthusiasm, for he 
lets us know that his mother “ had what the French call a culte 
for the heroine ” whose biographer he has now become. “It was 
but natural,” he says, in a graceful dedication to his mother's 
memory, “that one who loved and admired all that is good 
and beautiful and high-minded should have a strong feel- 
ing of admiration for the memory of Joan of Arc.” The 
story of the Maid, however often told, is one which can never 
be wearisome, Whether we look at Joan of Arc from the 
point of view of the student of history, either religious or secular, 
or from that of the lover of the dramatic and the picturesque, or 
from that of the psychologist or the physiologist, she remains a 
subject of unfailing interest, even in the hands of writers who 
have nothing new to tell about her. And in the present work 
there is much which, if not absolutely new, will at least be un- 
familiar to many English readers. The humble origin of the 
heroine has been so much insisted upon that it may surprise some 
to be told that her family was well-to-do, indeed, according to 
the peasant standard, almost wealthy. From the evidence given 
in the procés de réhabilitation, it appears that her parents “ held 
about twenty acres of land, twelve of which were arable, four 
meadow-land, and four for fuel,” and that they had a nest-egg of 
some two to three hundred francs. Altogether, according to 
Lord Ronald’s computation, “the fortune of the family of 
Joan attained an annual income of about two hundred pounds 
of our money, a not inconsiderable revenue at that time.” 
The father was evidently a person of some importance at 
Domremy. Ina document of 1423, “he is styled doyen (senior 
inhabitant) of the village, which gave him rank next to the 
Mayor.” Four years later he appears as filling “(a post which 
tallies with what is called in Scotland the Procurator- 
The great question of the family name, which has given rise to 
the opposing factions of the Arcistes and the Darcistes, Lord 
Ronald hardly deigns to discuss, “The name of the family,” he 
says, “ was Arc, and much ink has been shed as to the origin of 
that name. By some it is derived from the village of d’Are [sic], 
in the Barrois, now in the department of the Haute Marne; and 
this hypothesis is as good as any other.” As to Joan’s personal 
appearance, most people, we suspect, imagine her as she is repre- 
sented in statuary, either with pleasingly combed braids, or with 
a cascade of wavy hair down her back. In the book before us, 
the reader is duly informed that, at the outset of her military 
career, she trimmed “her dark hair close, as it was then the 
fashion of knights to do—cut round above the ears.” For the 
sake of future artists and sculptors who may be troubled with an 
historical conscience, it is to be regretted that the military cut of 
that age should have been peculiarly stiff and unbecoming. 


Into the many vexed questions in the heroine’s biography Lord 
Ronald does not enter deeply. With regard to her visions and 
revelations he lays stress mainly upon the indubitable fact of 
Joan’s own firm and sincere belief in them. In the case, how- 
ever, of the sword found in the church of Fierbois, he suggests 
the rationalist explanation that “ perhaps,” when passing through 
the place on her way to Chinon, “ Joan may have been told of 
the existence in its church of the sword which so conspicuously 
figured in her later story, and was believed to have been 
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miraculously revealed to her.” On the question of the extent of 
her “ mission,” he seems inclined to think that it was limited to 
the relief of Orleans and the coronation of Charles at Rheims; 
but he does not, as some writers do, blame her for further pro- 
longing her warfare. In his account of her capture at Compiégne, 
he appears to have been mainly guided by Captain Marin’s 
already-mentioned military study of Joan of Arc, and is strongly 
inclined to accept his belief that she was deliberately betrayed 
by the governor of the town, whom, by the way, Lord Ronald 
first styles Flavigny, and then Flavy. He does not discuss her 
refusal to give her “ faith,” or, in more modern phrase, her 
parole, to her captors—an imprudent refusal for which we confess 
we do not share M, Marin’s admiration. Nor does the present 
author enter into the interesting question whether the fact of 
the administration of the Sacrament to Joan immediately before 
her execution implies that she had made a final abjuration of her 
errors, His object, in short, has been to give a picture of the 
heroine, rather than to argue controverted points. If the latter 
had been his aim, we might, at the risk of being thought hard- 
hearted, have suggested that English literary repentance for 
the maltreatment and judicial murder of the Maid has now 
been carried so far that it is almost time something was said 
on the side of the “ poor tiger.” The conduct of Bedford, 
Warwick, and the English authorities generally is much to 
be regretted; but it was what was to be expected of fifteenth- 
century men in their position. And as to some of the more 
unpleasant details, perhaps a little scepticism may be per- 
mitted. One is not bound to swallow whole everything that 
Frenchmen assert about Englishmen, even about Englishmen who 
lived a long time ago, Having urged thus much as devil's advo- 
cate, we will own that nevertheless all our sympathies go with 
Lord Ronald in his generous indignation at the cruel fate of “the 
glorious Maid,” and at “the crime of her martyrdom.” It is, 
indeed, difficult to read unmoved the heart-rending account of her 
last days. 

We must give one word to the well-executed illustrations, 
which represent buildings and places connected with Joan's 
history. The general view of Chinon from the river, and the 
“ Street in Chinon,” are among the most picturesque. 


THE TRINITY HOUSE OF DEPTFORD STROND.* 


M® BARRETT'S Trinity House is an addition to the now 
considerable list of pretty books published by Messrs, 
Lawrence & Bullen. As the volume is “brilliantly illumi- 
nated by the Author's own candles,” no small share of the credit 
for its artistic merit belongs to Mr. Barrett himself. He appears 
to us to have a very good notion of heraldic decoration, which 
serves him well, since many of his drawings are of shields and 
merchants’ marks. Of these there are several taken from seals or 
the windows of the Trinity Alms House, at Mile End. Some of 
them may be recommended to the attention of gentlemen in 
search of inspiration for the design of a book-plate. The panes 
of glass which bear the marks and names of the Salmons, father 
and son, dated respectively 1588 and 1617, are particularly 
good things of their kind. A page full of marks (p. 133) is also 
worth looking at. The monogram and merchant’s mark attri- 
buted to Robert Goodlad—Warden in 1581, Master in 1557—is 
very simple, manly, and decorative. Mr. Barrett speaks of the 
merchant mark as an attractive and copious subject of inquiry. 
Those he gives have a certain resemblance to the elaborate 
rubrics of some Continental notaries. We learn from Mr. 
Barrett that the panes of glass which he copies in his book are 
in some danger of destruction, as their fittings in the windows at 
Mile End—to which place they were taken from Deptford—are 
worn out. He recommends that they should be looked to, and 
there we agree with him; but he also thinks that it would be 
well to remove them to the Trinity House on Tower Hill, Of 
the advisability of this course we are not nearly so firmly per- 
suaded. The practice of collecting interesting relics in one place 
has its advantages to the sightseer, but it has two drawbacks. 
The first is that it impoverishes the places from which the things 
are taken. The second is illustrated by the history of the Trinity 
House itself, which has been burnt down, to the ruinous destruc- 
of the corporation's records. 

Owing partly to this fire, the early history of the Trinity House 
is somewhat obscure. Indeed, it appears to have become very 
rapidly confused. Mr. Barrett prints the inscription on the 
tomb of Sir Thomas Spert in Stepney Church. The tomb was 
repaired by the Trinity House in 1641, about eighty years after 


the death of Sir Thomas. It describes him as “both the first 
founder and Master of the Worthie Society or Corporation called 
the Trinity House.” But Mr. Barrett gives good reason to be- 
lieve that the “ Worthie Society” was incorporated by King 
Henry VIII., while Spert was still in very subordinate employ- 
ment. The real founder of the Trinity House was, in truth, 
King Henry, who, to use a comparison which would have 
suited the taste of his time, was the Solomon of the navy, 
as his father was the David. Henry VII. designed, and 
Henry VIII. executed; but the comparison must not be pressed 
too far, for the Majestic Lord was assuredly not less a man 
of blood than his father. Mr. Barrett appears to think that 
this Sir Thomas Spert may be thought by some to be iden- 
tical with the Sir Thomas Pert who is said to have sailed 
with the younger Cabot on a voyage to the West, and to have 
ruined it by his cowardice. This must be the most entire guess- 
work. The voyage is very doubtful, and the brief record made 
of it has been the source of much confused and barren discussion. 
It is highly probable that there was, in strictness, no first founder 
of the Trinity other than the King, who for his part recognized 
and incorporated some already existing friendly Society among 
the mariners in Deptford Strond. 

From the first the Trinity House did much of the work which 
it does now. It maintained and inspected sea marks and lights, 
it examined and gave certificates to master mariners. But in 
early days it did a great deal more. The connexion of the 
Trinity House with the navy was very close in earlier days. 
It enjoyed, too, though not without occasional opposition and 
dispute, the right of selling ballast in the Thames. Its func- 
tions as an examining body were taken very seriously by the 
Brethren, who on one occasion deeply offended Christ's Hospital 
by rejecting some of its boys as insufficiently grounded in their 
mathematics. But it would be a great error to suppose 
that the powers of the Trinity House, though they looked 
imposing on paper, were generally recognized. It was to begin 
with only ove of several societies of the same name which had 
their own rights in different parts of the coast, Even inthe 
neighbourhood of the Thames the rights of the Trinity House were 
subject to many invasions. Gentlemen who had friends at Court 
secured privileges for keeping private lights in direct contraven- 
tion of the Trinity House Charter. The Corporation made a 
fight for its rights; but the private lights subsisted in spite 
of it till they were expropriated by Act of Parliament in 
1836. The view taken of lights by the inhabitants of the coast 
was too often significant of the natural corruption of man’s 
heart. In 1619 the people about the Lizard sent up a peti- 
tion against a light which was being set up, on the ground that it 
will “take away God’s grace from them, as they will have no 
more benefit from shipwrecks.” There are not many more candid 
exhibitions of perfectly unconscious, but also perfectly callous, 
inhumanity. Mr. Barrett speaks with some complacency of the 
labour of research which has been required to collect his material 
—and we really think that he has taken some trouble. If the 
result is at times meagre, this must, no doubt, be attributed to 
want of matter. 


PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING.* 


vas North of England, especially the Lake Country, is not a 

paradise for anglers. Whether by dint of dynamite, poison, 
sniggling, and other popular sports, or by reason of lead and 
copper mines, the lakes and streams are dispeopled of their trout. 
Copper seems to be no longer mined for, or not so much, and 
attempts are being made to repopulate the waters where, half a 
century ago, Mr. John Beever cast angle. Mr. Beever, under 
the name of Arundo, wrote a brief tract styled Practical Fly- 
Fishing, which Mr. Collingwood has edited afresh, with a decora- 
tive title-page and a memoir of the author. The Messrs. Severn 
add a few remarks on char-fishing, and the whole makes a pretty 
small volume. The Beevers, a Manchester family, settled near 
Coniston in 1827. The ladies botanized. Mr. Beever practised the 
angling lessons taught by Frank Ogden, ancestor of the Ogdens who 
now, with Mrs. Brocas, hold the highest place among English 
artists in the dressing of flies. Mr. Beever died in 1859. 

Practical Fly-Fishing (1849) consists partly of anecdotes, partly 
of advice about flies, natural and artificial. It is an agreeable 
little book for the angler’s library, but, of course, neither to be 
ranged with Stewart or Halford for system and science, nor with 
Colquhoun and St. John for adventure, nor with Walton for 
charm. 


Mr. Beever fished the Border as well as the Lake Country. 


* The Trinity House o tford Strond. Written and Illustrated 


Fly-Fishing. By John Beever. London: Methuen & Co,. 
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He tells a tale of how some one—himself apparently—worked 
up Yarrow in 1823, and tried St. Mary’s Loch. It is pleasant 
to learn that St. Mary’s was as disappointing then as now; 
two tiny trout rewarded a morning’s labour. We have never 
known St. Mary’s do really well, but the best chance is in 
April or early in May. A few four-pounders have been got 
with fly by dwellers at McAllister’s, the delightful old school- 
master angler, a true gentleman, a charming companion, and 
a good Gaelic scholar. But “that good old angler,” as Izaak 
says, “is now with God.” Persons who fish St. Mary’s in 
July and August will do little or nothing, save now and then 
in a warm twilight, when the rising trout splash all about 
the boat. Occasionally the sister loch of the Lowes yields 
a big trout to a patient troller, and we have known a five-pound 
trout gorge a minnow, hanging over the boat’s stern, while the 
angler was lunching on shore. But, as a rule, the lochs are very 
fruitless. 

Mr. Beever found them so, and tried Meggat, where the Shep- 
herd once caught a cartload, all herring size. Mr. Beever did 
well in a rise of yellow dun, and, when that was over, surprised 
old Jock Reidhead by catching trout with the grouse hackle. 
With or without a yellow body, it is now a favourite on both 
sides of the Border. Meggat is fished out; it is about twenty 
miles from any railway, but people are worming it all day long. 
In a flood, trout run up from St. Mary’s, and anglers with the 
minnow stand in mobs on the bank; we never saw them get 
anything worth having, though they may sometimes be lucky. 
The country is beautiful, with its ruins and its legends, but—as 
for fishing ! 

After recommending a short line, Mr. Beever goes on to talk 
of flies. A short line is very well, but to cover a distant trout 
you need a long line, and it is pretty to watch a right angler 
cast the same. Flies are an endless subject. Our own expe- 
rience tells us that “not the fly but the driver” does the busi- 
ness. When trout are looking out for fly, and there is not too 
much fly of one kind on the water, they will take almost any 
artificial insect properly presented to them. Even when rising at 
flies too small to be imitated, they will have a larger imitation— 
say, red-quill gnat, hare-ear, or whitchurch dun on the Test— 
always provided that it be dry, and neatly floated over them. 
The occasions when they delicately discriminate shades of colour 
seem to us to be rare. Still, there are such occasions. A little 
below Elibank, the home of Muckle Mou’d Meg, Mr. Beever got 
a lot of trout in a rise of what he calls “Spring Blacks.” Pro- 
bably Greenwell’s Glory would have done the trick; they will 
take Greenwell’s Glory in spring, if they take anything. Mean- 
while Mr. Beever's friends who had no Spring Blacks caught no 
trout. There is no doubt that a special fly has sometimes 
been the only fly that will take; but this is not the general 
rule. Our own experience rather inclines us to the few flies 
of Mr. Stoddart than to the system of minute imitation. If 
there were much to choose between the rival theories, good 
practical anglers would not be found on both sides. Mr. Beever 
did very well on Bowmont, one day, by imitating the sand gnat, 
and an angler is happier and more independent if he can dress 
his own flies. But they can be bought so cheaply, and so well 
tied, that the lazy man is content to go to them that sell. Mr. 
Beever’s recipes for dressing seem sound, but we cannot be 
troubled with carrying about silk, wax, tweezers, and fur and 
feathers enough to stock a Red Indian’s medicine bag. He men- 
tions hooking an otter, with a large fly. The same feat has 
been accomplished in Ireland, we believe, withan artificial minnow. 
What he calls the “ Black Caterpillar” seems to be the hideous 
red-legged insect known on the Border as “ the Bloody Doctor” ; 
indeed, Mr. Beever only met the Doctor once, and admits that 
his red legs differentiate him from the caterpillar. We have seen 
a loch peppered with them, and all the trout devouring them 
madly. 

Very few anglers now make their own rods. The glued-up 
canes are beyond the amateur, and Mr. Anderson’s Dunkeld rods, 
at a moderate ransom, beat every home-made article for service- 
able qualities as well as for elegance of finish. Still, a good 
angler with a hazel wand will beat an incompetent person armed 
with all that Hardy or Anderson can do for him. 


To Mr. Beever’s pleasant, kindly book the Messrs. Severn add 
a brief appendix on Flies, including the omitted Alder, and direc- 
tions for char-fishing; but char seldom take a fly, and are not 
often met with in this country. Within the Arctic Circle, in a 
loch that had never seen a phantom before, a char of fourteen 
pounds has been taken. At Ooniston they run small, and we 
had liefer meet them at dinner than fish for them. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


vy seen a biography begun better or on 
a more splendid scale than that of “the Cardinal” (1) by M. 
Gabriel Hanotaux. It was time, for the industry of 
persons, at the head of whom M. Avenel may fairly be set, had 
accumulated a vast amount of biographical matter about Armand 
du Plessis, and the heap called for an architect. We think M. 
Hanotaux will be the man. He has, indeed, entered upon his 
task with large, almost with magnificent, ideas. He has secured 
for his book a format which is a favourite one with the great 
house of Didot, and which may be indifferently described as a 
wide royal octavo or a narrow quarto. He has filled some six 
hundred pages of this to his breakfast or first volume, and he in- 
tends to have four in all. That this book is well printed is only 
another way of repeating the name of its publisher, and its em- 
bellishments (which are neither niggardly nor unduly lavish) in 
the way of portraits, maps, diagrams, &c., are executed in a style 
of solid merit. Having thus secured himself room, verge, and 
handsome furniture, M. Hanotaux has proceeded to arrange 
his book with a leisurely thoroughness refreshing to behold 
in hurried days. If he is somewhat Macaulayan in the way 
in which he goes off at score to construct something like a 
complete panorama of the state of France and French institu- 
tions at the time when Richelieu entered public life, it is only 
fair to add that he has much of Macaulay’s power of arrang- 
ing statements from the different authorities of the time into a 
mosaic at once solid and brilliant, entirely different from the 
mere fine writing of the mere picturesque historian. In another 
point he is not like Macaulay, for he is very lavish of very 
elaborate notes. But—and this is a point which at once strikes 
any one who has much experience of historical writing and 
reading—he early gives us the indefinable sense of having his 
materials completely under command and not being at their 
mercy. However, we wait till the end of his work before pro- 
nouncing a fuller opinion on it. The present instalment, some of 
which has appeared as articles in the Deux Mondes, only covers 
Richelieu’s youth, and stops in 1614, the general description we 
have referred to, forming a sort of survey of France in that year. 
This occupies, indeed, three-fourths of the book, nor can it be 
called superfluous at the beginning of a career which almost more 
than any other determined the future condition of the country. 


Of a considerable batch of novels before us we can say no very 
great things; but we need say nothing that is very bad. M. 
Vigne d'Octon’s (2) volume contains two Southern studies, show- 
ing a good deal of observation, and well written, but not quite 
sufficiently imbued with distinctness and individuality of 
character or incident. “ Marguerite” is the Margaret of Margarets 
and of Les Marguerites (3), and the “ marriage” is her first with 
the Duke of Alengon. Under the patronage of her great name, 
and in the blessing of good historical novels, let it rest. The 
heroine of “ Brada’s” A la Dérive (4) is a modern young woman, 
and a modern young woman in books (in flesh and blood 
she is much better) is not a nice young woman at all. 
There is too much tall talk in this novel, but fair writ- 
ing, and some pathos, M. Germain’s (5) book is, in a 
different way, modern and very full of incident, including 
an elaborate duel, and beginning, as it is necessary that a 
certain percentage of French novels should now begin, with a 
divorce. Mademoiselle Volonté (6) is in the old Contes Ex- 
centriques style, and starts with a travelling carriage of monu- 
mental pattern in which a self-willed young lady proposes to 
convey her obedient grandfather on a voyage round the world to 
escape a detested cousin, while the detested cousin pursues her in 
a sort of quacksalver’s car propelled by electricity. M. 
Edouard Cadol can generally be trusted for workmanlike and 
readable stories, whether long or short, and his volume of the 
latter, Thérése Gervais (7), will not disturb the confidence of the 
reader in this trustworthiness of his. The title-story, which 
occupies nearly half the book, is a pleasant enough tale of a 
strictly honnéte kind, which shows how a madcap young woman 
may sometimes have a great deal more practical common sense 
than her serious sister, and contains a good deal of rather old- 
fashioned, but thoroughly sound, views of that most difficult 


(1) Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu. Par Gabriel Hanotaux. Paris: 
Firmin Didot. 


(2) Les angoisses du Docteur Combalas. Par P. Vigne d’Octon. Paris: 
Lemerre. 
(3) Le mariage de Marguerite. Par H.Clermont. Paris: Calmann 


Vy. 

(4) 4 la Dérive. Par Brada. Paris: Plon. 

(5) A toutes brides, Par A. Germain. Paris: Perrin. 

(6) Mademoiselle Volonté. Par F. Calmettes. Paris: Plon. 

(7) Thérése Gervais, Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: Calmann Lévy 
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of arts, the art of living with somebody else. The other half is 
occupied by all but a round dozen of shorter tales, most of 
which have some merit, though the windfall of divorce is 
rather over-used, not to say over-abused, in them. French 
novelists, in their brief hours of reflection, must really sometimes 
wonder how they got on so long without this fertile motive. 
M. Perrin’s Chaine de ceeurs (8) is one of those books which for 
this or that reason (it is by no means always the same, and it is 
sometimes very difficult to say precisely what it is) are exces- 
sively hard to read. Most commonly, and we think here, the 
reason is the mistake of overlaying the characters and the inci- 
dent and the conversation with expositorial talk. Whatever it 
be, it is a mistake; for it is certainly desirable that a book should 
be able to be read. Curiously enough, there is something of the 
same error visible in M. Samy’s somewhat similarly named 
book (9). Aux jardins(10) is a very careful study of peasant 
life, by no means destitute of merit, but perhaps possessing a little 
too much the characteristics of a study, instead of those of a 
finished work of art. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


OLONEL C. W. BOWDLER'S translation of Count von 
Pfeil’s Experiences of a Prussian Officer in the Russian 
Service (Stanford), the original of which was published last 
summer in Germany, where it has attracted considerable atten- 
tion, merits the study of English readers of military books ; for it 
comprises some interesting sketches of the Russian forces in the 
Balkans, and instructive observations on some of the chief opera- 
tions against the Turks in the winter of 1877-78. The author, a 
major in the German army, is by no means indisposed to criticism 
which, if friendly in spirit, is decidedly not wanting in candour 
and keenness. He cites many instances of the neglect of the 
most ordinary precautions by the Russian officers, especially 
with regard to the maintenance of telegraphic communications. 
Laborious work was laid upon orderlies which could easily have 
been done by the telegraph. He gives one striking instance of 
this neglect of an obvious duty. Under Radetski—a fighter 
rather than a good leader, though immensely popular with the 
troops—the discipline on the march is described as extremely bad. 
Skobelev, towards whom the Count is anything but friendly, was 
incapable, he declares, of allowing such laxity. He was simply 
astounded, he says, at the disorderly march of the troops under 
Prince Mirski, to whose division he was attached, during the 
march from the mountains to the plain, to Gusova, two days 
before the projected attack on Shipka in conjunction with 
Radetski and Skobelev. It seemed doubtful if they would arrive 
at Gusova at the expected hour. Scarcely any communication 
was kept up with the main body under Radetski. The passage 
of the Balkans was boldly conceived, our author says, but it was 
so badly carried out that the success that crowned the two days’ 
fighting in the Shipka Pass was almost miraculous. As it was, 
Prince Mirski bore the brunt of the battle the first day entirely un- 
supported by Skobelev, who only came up on the second day, like 
Bliicher at Waterloo, as Count von Pfeil suggests, just in time to 
decide a dubious conflict. In fact, extraordinary good luck 
favoured the Russians, and there is no saying what might have 
resulted from this attempt to force the Turkish hold on the 
Balkans if they had been opposed by a more capable commander 
than Suleiman. Of these events, and of his successful recon- 
naissance work previously, the author’s account is admirably clear 
and full of interest. Whether the Grand Duke Nicholas could 
easily have closed the sea passage to the British fleet by occupy- 
ing Buyukdere is a more contestable point. The Count says he 
hesitated till it was too late, though it is “a well-known historical 
fact,” according to our author, that the occupation of Buyukdere 
must have prevented the fleet entering further the narrow seas. 
But he appears to reckon without the guns of the ships. In his 
description of the blind confidence of the Russians in the 
St. Stefano Treaty, and their disgust at the Berlin Conference, we 
have well-known historical facts indeed. The troops on their 
return to Russia met with as little enthusiasm, we are told, as 
when they set out. Everybody was sick of a war that nobody 
wanted, except Ignatiey—whom the translator oddly styles “the 
Graf”—and the Pan-Slavist gang of corrupt officials and the 
speculating contractors. These smart men of business, with their 
sham patriotism and their real knavery, are painted with un- 
flattering power. 
Outlines of British Colonization, by thé Rev. William Parr 
Greswell (Percival & Co.), is an excellent little book on a great 


(8) Chatne de ceurs, Par Jules Perrin. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(9) La rancgon du ceur, Par Paul Samy. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(10) Auz ‘ardins, Par Georges Beaume. Paris: Plon. 


subject. Wisely liberal is Mr. Greswell’s interpretation of th® 
term “colonization.” In a series of animated sketches, he tells 
the story of the making of the Empire, both with regard to 
colonies such as Australia and possessions that have become 
British by discovery and planting, by cession, or annexation, or 
conquest. The exploits of pioneers and navigators, the heroism 
of naval commanders and of governors, civil and military, with 
other stirring matters of history, are set forth with a force and 
an effective simplicity that deserve nothing but praise. Lord 
Brassey's spirited preface is the just measure of Mr. Greswell’s 
capital epitome of history. 

The life-history of a language is perhaps an untractable subject 
for a sketch—at least for a sketch that should comprehend every 
aspect of the subject. Mr. A. C. Champneys, however, in his 
History of English (Percival & Co.) has produced an interesting 
work on the origin and development of English, and one not 
without merits. The abundance of illustrative examples given 
by the author is an extremely useful feature of the book, and the 
treatment of what is known as “Standard” English and its 
literary formation is altogether satisfactory. In etymology, 
generally, Mr. Champneys appears to accept the authority of 
Professor Skeat. On one point, however, he dissents—and 
rightly, we think—from Mr. Skeat. Writing of the persistency 
of French, as a spoken language, in England, Mr. Champneys 
observes that it became gradually local and artificial, distinct 
from continental French, until at length it might be said to be 
“bad French,” such as was popularly supposed to be caused by 
drinking the water of a certain well at Marlborough. And he 
quotes Chaucer's well-known verse about “the schole of Strat- 
ford-atte-Bowe,” which Mr. Skeat thinks has been misunderstood 
by everybody, and has inspired a perennial and stupid joke. 
Chaucer did not mean, according to Mr. Skeat, that the Prioresse 
spoke “bad French.” She merely spoke another French than 
that of Paris, “in some respects more archaic and truer to the 
Latin original of that of Paris.” Mr. Champneys holds to the 
common—and, we think, obvious—acceptation of Chaucer's 
meaning ; and cites the authority of Professor Earle in support of 
it. He might have called up an authority who flourished much 
nearer Chaucer's time. Even Mr. Skeat will not contest Ben 
Jonson’s authority. He was a poet, and a man of humour, and 
had written a grammar of the English language. In one of the 
Jonsonian comedies a pedantic character is ridiculed as speak- 
ing “a little fly-blown Latin, after the school of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe, for Lilly’s Latin was to him unknown.” If Jonson did 
not hold the common view of Chaucer's meaning as to the French 
of the Prioresse, there is no point in this allusion. 

The popular rage for pictured page which so distressed the 
austere soul of Wordsworth is intelligible enough, nay, perfectly 
laudable, when the subject of illustration is of universal interest, 
as in Mr, Percy Fitzgerald's London City Suburbs (Leadenhall 
Press), and in Mr. W. Luker’s drawings for the same. Mr. 
Fitzgerald handles a tempting theme in the spirit of a rambler of 
Leigh Hunt's school, rather than Johnson's, and is pleasantly 
discursive in his chatty chronicle of the historical, literary, 
artistic, and other associations of London suburbs. Mr. Luker’s 
illustrations are excellent, on the whole, though somewhat too 
suggestive of suburbs “ all bright and glittering in the smokeless 
air.” The horrible work of the jerry-builder is discreetly veiled 
by Mr. Luker, who makes even the depressing Southern suburbs 
to bear a comely aspect. Writing of Hampstead, Mr. Fitzgerald 
mentions “ John Sadlier” (an unusual spelling of the name), and 
commends the charms of Hainault—a forest that has long since 
vanished, 

The building described and depicted in the handsome volume 
published by Mr. Batsford—The Institute of Chartered <Ac- 
countants—is worthy of the somewhat unusual honours of artistic 
book-illustration. Even the late Mr. Sedden would have 
acknowledged that, in Mr. Belcher’s fine work in Moorgate Place, 
architecture and sculpture are, for once, happily associated. It 
is a pity that so notable a building should be, like so many 
buildings of interest in the City, shut out from visitors to the 
City who know not the by-ways, and, to some extent, shut in 
by neighbouring houses. A much more commanding site, such 
as the corner of Cornhill, facing the Royal Exchange, with which 
it would harmonize perfectly, is needed to do full justice to Mr. 
Belcher’s design and the admirable sculptures of Messrs, 
Thornycroft and Bates. 

The ninth volume of Mr. Henry Morley’s English Writers 
(Cassell & Co.) is devoted to the history of “Spenser and his 
Times,” a period that comprises the poetical supremacy of Sidney 
—the true “ poet’s poet” of his time; the pre-Shakspeare drama, 
with Marlowe as its chief, the Euphuists, and other memorable 
literary products of the latter half of the sixteenth century. The 
treatment of Spenser and his work is, on the whole, excellent, 
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and one of the best features of Mr. Morley’s undertaking so far. 
But why should it not be dealt with as a whole, and conse- 
cutively? We cannot see any advantage in interpolating, for 
example, a chapter on Hooker. 

Mr. Andrew Lang contributes a graceful and sympathetic 
preface to Mr. Gordon’s translation of Théophile Gautier, by 
Maxime du Camp (Unwin), in the English edition of the Grands 
Ecrivains series. Mr. Lang, indeed, is excellently critical in 
dissenting from the biographer’s opinion that in Gautier the poet 
was injuriously yoked with the journalist. 

‘In its new form Mr. Austin Dobson’s Horace Walpole (Osgood, 
McIlvaine, & Co.) is still beautiful, though less costly, and in the 
interests of readers less “limited” than the original edition, 
which inspired in all the reviewers the desire for a re-issue. It 
is a pleasure to note the speedy fulfilment of the very natural 
desire for a less expensive edition of this delightful book, which 
has been revised and, if possible, improved. 

Biography is not often presented in so entertaining a guise as 
in the curious medley of character-sketch, log-cabin story, and the 
life of the settler in Illinois and other States, entitled In the Boy- 
hood of Lincoln, by Hezekiah Butterworth (Hirschfeld). We 
say “ biography” advisedly, for there is much in the book con- 
cerning the school-days and youth of Lircoln that has the stamp 
of veracity which is proper to what the author calls “a true pic- 
ture in a framework of fiction.” Lincoln is forcibly presented in 
these pages, and the stories of Indians and of Indian raids are 
capital reading. 

The Humour of America (Scott), selected by James Barr, illus- 
trated by C. E. Brock), may be said to eclipse the “ Humour of 
the Nations,” for it is the most satisfactory of the “ Humour 
series "—which, perhaps, is not excessive praise. 

Among new editions we have The Bride of Lammermoor 
(A. & C. Black), being the eighth volume of the “ Dryburgh” 
edition, with illustrations by John Williamson; Longfellow’s 
Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets, “Golden Treasury” series (Mac- 
millan & Co.); Footsteps in Philosophy, by William Mackintire 
Salter (Sonnenschein & Co.); and the fourth edition of Zim 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

Pictures of 1893 and National Gallery Pictures (“Pall Mall 
Gazette ” Office) are good specimens of the illustrated catalogues 
that are now so much in demand, to judge by the supply. 

From St. Faul’s to the Highlands is an illustrated guide-book 
issued by the Aberdeen Steam Navigation Company, descriptive 
of a pleasant trip which, however, ought not to be said to include 
a sight of “the haven for old salts who have served their country 
to their own hurt.” Greenwich Hospital has long since ceased 
to be the haven the writer describes with such enthusiasm. 

The needs of the visitor to Chicago are so exhaustively con- 
sidered in The International Guide to the World's Columbian 
Exposition (H. Grube) as to comprise medical advice, in the 
form of “ Health Notes by a Doctor.” 

Mr. Thomas Alfred Walker has produced a book of nearly 
five hundred and fifty pages on The Science of International Law 
(London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse) without any 
table of contents. A journal not specially devoted to law-books 
cannot be expected to face the task thus imposed on the re- 
viewer. We can only say that, if Mr. Walker had made a table 
of contents, he would probably have discovered that he has gone 
near to spoil good matter by want of arrangement and proportion. 
As the book stands, it would more fitly bear some such title 
as “Anecdotes and Illustrations of International Law.” The 
philosophical introduction is much too long: who cares at this 
day to have a solemn refutation of Austin’s barren pedantries 
about the law of nations not being law? Then the Behring Sea 
controversy is thrown in almost at random because it is a topic 
of the day; while a smaller but instructive modern precedent, 
the pacific blockade of Greece in 1886, is not mentioned at all 
under the appropriate heading. Nevertheless the book has real 
work and good stuff in it. With due revision, it may yet gain 
its place in the literature of the subject. 

The Eton Idler makes a right good start in its first two 
numbers. The new journal will “sketch the Eton of to-day 
for the benefit of the Eton of to-morrow”—an excellent pro- 
ject; and it is composed of news and letters. Which 
constitution, by the way, is not what was once meant by a 
“ Newsletter,” but rather a school chronicle and literary essays. 
For example, a paper on “Fagging” there is, very pleasing in 
style and convincing in tone, and another “On Getting Up,” 
whieh is not less pleasant for recalling a congenial essay of Leigh 
Hunt's. There is prose and there is versqin The Eton Idler, 
and some of the prose is verse, as the Winchester cricket 
reporter shows, who sets his. letter to the editor to a merry 


rhyming measure. The verse, however, assumes no such 


disguise; nor should it, for it is good verse, with examples of ¢ {ee 


“exotic” forms, such as ballade and pantoum and triolet. The 
triolet purports to be “A cry from the Rev. H, D-m-n’s” :— 


I am sure to be late! 
Who has fastened my bureau? 
’Tis as certain as fate, 
I am sure to be late, 
He has gone through the gate, 
It is useless to hurry ; 
I am sure to be late: 
Who has fastened my bureau ? 


We quote this in approval of the rhyming, as a protest against. 
those critics who would have the poet rhyme to the eye instead 
of to the ear. It is a complete refutation of that heretic mode. 
Had that bad teaching been followed in this example, the triolet 
must have been unintelligible to the world at large. 


We have also received Macaulay’s Warren Hastings, with notes 
by K. Deighton (Macmillan & Co.); The Influence of Buddhism 
on Primitive Christianity, by Arthur Lillie (Sonnenschein & Co.) ; 
Mr, Bye-Ends of Fairspeech, by Leslie Keith (Religious Tract 
Society); Amy Clarefort, “A Romance of the Year 1900,” by 
“ Philosophus” (Simpkin & Co.) ; Cornelius Nepos, with exercises 
for translation, edited by H. N. Kingdon, M.A. (Percival & Co.) ; 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cantos I.-1V., with notes (Blackie 
& Son); Britieh South Africa, an elementary geography, by 
L. W. Lyde, M.A. (Percival & Co.); What Protection does for 
the Farmer and Labourer, by I. 8, Leadam, M.A. (Cassell & Co.), 
fifth edition; Popular Fallacies regarding Trade and Foreign 
Duties, adapted by E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe from the French of 
Frédéric Bastiat (Cassell & Co.), fourth edition; The Future of 
British Agriculture, by Professor Sheldon (Allen & Co.); Woman 
Free, by Ellis Ethelmer (Women’s Emancipation Union); Phil 
Carcas's Boat ; and other Poems, by R. T. Cooper, M.D. (Stott) ; 
Mabel, a Tale of Filial Love, by N. Head (Ward, Lock, & Co.); 
New Testament Difficulties, by the Rev. A. F. W. Ingram 
(S. P. C. K.); Lessons from Early English Church History, by 
the Rev. G. F. Browne (S. P. C. K.); Poems of Nature, by 
Herbert Hailstone (Heywood); Hill-a-Hoy-O, by a Country 
Cousin (Gardner); A Lost Mother, by George Barlow (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.); Protomantis; and other Poems, by Lewis Morrison- 
Grant (Gardner); A Legacy of Verse, by Catherine Ada 
Brackenbury (Routledge) ; Chemical Problems, and their Solutions, 
by Messrs. R. I. Taylor and 8, Parrish (Sampson Low & Co.), 
being a Key to “Taylor's Students’ Chemistry”; A Red-Cross 
Romance, by Andrew Chalmers (Simpkin & Co.); and A Dic- 
tionary of Musical Biography, by the Rev. J. T. Lawrence 
(Simpkin & Co.) 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS, are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY, taken in 
F% , Dahomey by the French Army under the commend of General Dodie, during the 


AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY.—Female Warriors 
of strange picturesque type. Finest of the Races of Africs. 


AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY.—The = of the 
Season. Exciting Martial Display. Several Performances di 


Acting WARRIORS of DAHOMEY. Dance at 
Seats, Sixpence and One Shilling. Children Half-price to Shilling 


"AMAZON _W. WARRIORS of DAHOMEY. [Religions War 
Dance. Sacrificial Dance, Song and Dance of Victory 


AMAZON WARRIORS of DAHOMEY.—Thrilling Scenes. 
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AMAZON of DAHOMEY.—“ As to their 
once that nothing so original has been seen in Eng- 
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ead Master. 
Rev. D. EDWARDES. Jesus College, Cambridge. 


Rev. C. CHAMBERS, EA Keble College, Oxford. 
Seventeen Resident Masters. 
Tenstone isa — of England Public School for 300 Situation most 
on the borders of vehire and’ Staffordshire, thin easy reach of 
Derby, or Crewe. with all pliances 
view wo efficiency health, and comfort. The Modern Side prepares Bo: business 
special examinations ; on the Classical side there are Exhi bitions to the Universities. 
gure Head Master's House, 48 Guiness a year. 
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RADLEY COLLEGE. —JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 1893. 
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FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY OF LONDON. 
‘THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 
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Warwick Lane, and Golden 
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Sewers’ Office, Guildhall HENRY BLAKE, 
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BONUS, 1892. 


The Managers have the pleasure of announcing that the profits 
belonging to the policy-holders for the period since last valuation 
(viz.: Four-and-a-half years) are again remarkably large, and 
amount, after making ordinary and special reserves of greatly 
increased stringency, to a sum of £225,850 in cash. This very 
satisfactory sum will be distributed amongst participating policy- 
holders only; and, as evidence of the successful character of the 
management, it may be stated that an aggregate return will thus 
be made of an amount actually in excess of all the loadings charged 
in the premiums for expenses, profits, and contingencies. 


This statement, astonishing as it may appear, is nevertheless 
easily proved. The premiums received under participating policies 
during the period were £698,372, and the loadings thereon for ex- 
penses, contingencies, and providing bonuses amounted to £185,027. 
Now these policy-holders are about to be apportioned a sum of 
£225,850, as stated above, in cash bonuses, which returns to them 


UPWARDS OF £40,000 IN EXCESS OF 
THE LOADINGS IMPOSED. 


For further particulars write to the Chief Office, 63 THREAD- 


NEEDLE STREET, E.C, 
HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, 
General Manager. 
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they never felt before. The British G. and G. STERN, 
Medical Journal says :—“ We have 62 GRAY'S-INN-ROAD, LONDON, 


A MEAL. 
EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-like). 


A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking the 
place of tea. 


Sold only in Packets and Tins, labeligd 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 


MERRYWEATHER’S 
HIGH-CLASS GARDEN HOSES, 


Non-kinkable or Sphincter Grip. 
Om the lines of the Hoses made by us for our celebrated Fire Engines, 
Beware of Imitations. 
BUY DIRECT. 63 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


ERARD PIANOS. 


As Used in the Royal Palaces. 


S. & P. ERARD, 


ROYAL PIANOFORTE MAKERS, 18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
Telegraphic Address : Lonpon. Telephone No. 3564. 
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INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000, INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000, 
Paidin Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Est. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
Combining Life Assurance at Minimum Cost with provision for old age. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch S8t., London, E.0, 


Re YAt EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Incorporated A.D. 1726. 
CLAIMS £36,000,000. 


FIRE. SEA. 
FOR THE LATEST’ DI DEVELOPMENTS 0 F LIFE ASSURANCE CONSULT 


THE PROSPECTUS OF THE CORPORATION. 
Full particulars on application to 
CHIEF OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., or to 29 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL InsvuRANCE COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE. 
. Est. 1803 —1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS 8MITH, General Manager. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(PIR) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892, £391,800,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, re on demand. 
TWO per CENT. on CURKENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum mon’ balances, when 


not drawn below £1 
encouragemen Fw bank receives small 
completed £ 


00, 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. For the 
gums on deposit. and allows interest monthly on each 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particul 


RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
ANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—1 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Capital vy, £900,000 


Reserve Lisbility 
Reserve Liability = 1,800,000 
This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and —— d transacts every description 
Dasiness connected with N. ew Zealand, Zustralis, and Fiji, on the mest favour= 


terms. 
London Office receives fixed deposits of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B, MACNAB, Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


L~FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
Sonofng above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


GREEN & CO. } Head Offices 
yell ERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchuroh Avenue, London. 
For setetptaeneiertan, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 

16 pur Street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 


By the ORIENT COMPANY'S ~~, Sore tons 
August 16, for 15 

Calling at Leith two 22. 's later. 
Fhe will be navigated through the Inner inside the fringe of islands 
off the coast of Norway- thus securing smooth water, a it visit some of the finest 

fiords. = Seo Saxe Chases trips the North Cape will be reached while the sun is above the 

midn 
AHONN: and “\CHIMBORAZO" are fitted with electric light, electric bells, 
Head Fonchareh Avenue, 


F. Green & Co.,and 
Managers Anderson, & Co. 
arch EC. to the West-End 
Jttice, 16 Cockspur Street, 


PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS, 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sale, Hire, and on the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS. Temporary Address_14 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
BAUER & CO.’8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, from 8 Guineas upwards, 


BOOKS, &c. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN AMERICA, INDIA, THE COLONIES, AND ABROAD, 

Publishers of Mr. Gould's great Ornithological Works. 

A MONTHLY CATALOGUE; Specimen Number, post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED-—Telegraphic Address: BookuEN, 

140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


MR. JOHN BIRCH’S NEW WORKS. 
EXAMPLES of STABLES, HUNTING-BOXES, KENNELS, 


RAGING ESTABLISHMENTS, ac. Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 
LES OF COTTAGES, &c. Royal 8vo. cleth gilt, 7s. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Ready June 15, in 3 vols, price 81s. 6d. 


LIST, YE LANDSMEN! 


A Romance of Incident, 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor’” &c. &c. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF RECENT NOVELS. 
The MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Mezapr. 


Popular Edition, 1 vol. és, [Vow ready. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Fsaxx 
The SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. 


A MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON. By 


JAMES 6s. 
The SQUIRE. By Mrs. Parr. 6s. 


Now ready, price 103. 6d. 


The HIGHWAY of LETTERS and its 


ECHOES of FAMOUS FOOTSTEPS. By Tuomas ARCHER. Illustrated. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth. 


Now ready, VOL, I., 5s, 
CASSELL’S NEW TECHNICAL EDUCATOR. 


An entirely New Cyclopedia of Technical Education. With Coloured P.ates 
and Engravings. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY MR. PATMORE. 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


RELIGIO POET, &c. 


By COVENTRY PATMORE. 


THIRD EDITION, with nearly 60 New Translations, imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also 25 Copies on Japanese vellum, 21s, net. 


ODES AND EPODES OF 
HORACE. 


Translated by Sir STEPHEN DE VERE, Bart. 
With Preface and Notes. 
NOTE.—The First Edition of “Translations from Horace,” 1885, contained only 


Ten Odes. The Second Edition, 4to. 1886, com: y. In the present. 
Edition, Eighty-seven Translations will be founa. (Ready next week. 


Pott 8vo. printed at the Chiswick Press on hand-made paper, 43. 6d. net. 


SPRETZ CARMINA MUSA. 
By PAKENHAM BEATTY. 
First Series. Songs of Love and Death. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, demy 8vo. 21s. 


HSTORY of MEDICAL EDUCATION, from the most 
Remote to the most Recent Times. By Dr. THEODOR PUSCHMANN. Public Professor 
i Ordinary at the University of Vienna. Translated by Evan H. Hare, M.A., Oxon., 


son: H. K. LEW18, 136 Gower Street, W.C. 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by by gest at following rates 
per annum, paid in ad 


Any part of the United Kingd £1 8 2 

All other parts of the World 110 6 

Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 

Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 

STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
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The Saturday Review. 


_“MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 


Are, as a series, a great deal more than mere mechanical guides; they are intelli- 
gent, discreet, and frequently scholarly companions which, while competent and 
careful to lead us by the most attractive paths to the pleasantest sights, tell us just 
so much about what is to be seen as will give the cultivated traveller an intelligent 
pleasure in his sight-seeing.” — Times. 

“ The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the 
accuracy and interest of the historical particulars, to say nothing of the | 
of the price, place his guides far ahead of any competitors.”—Saturday Review. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND. With 18 Maps 


and Plans. 6s, 
“The present is a great improvement on former editions, and combines the great advan- 
tages (for the ler) of +i ity and ch Field. 
“ Well written, well printed, well bound, and illustrated by excellent maps and plans."’ 
Literary World, 


NORTH GERMANY and the RHINE. The 


SOUTH GERMANY and the TYROL. 


Wiirtemturg, Pavaria. Austria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube. 
In 2 Parts. With 34 Maps and Plans. 12s. 
“ Without doubt the best guides published are those issued by Mr. John Murray.” 
Newsagent. 


SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES. 


In 2 Parts. Edited by W. A. B. Cootiner, M.A. Containing 9 new Maps, 
expressly engraved, on a large scale (1,100.000), ana based on the survevs of 
General Durour and Colonel SizGrRiED, 10s, (Shortly. 


FRANCE, Part I. Normandy, Brittany, Tou- 


raine, Bordeaux, Limousin, The Pyrenees, &c, With 36 Maps and Plans, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II. Central France, Auvergne, 


Cevennes, Burgundy, Provence, The French Al Alsace, Lorraine, 
Champagne, With 28 Maps and Plans. 


NORTH ITALY and VENICE. Turin, Milan, 


The Italian Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Ravenna, Parma, 
M Genoa, &c. Edited by H. W. Putten, M.A., Author of “ Dame 
Earopa’s School.” With 34 Maps and Plans. 10s. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. Tuscany, 


Umbria, The Marches, &c. In 2 Parts. Edited by H. W. Putien, M.A., 
Author of “ Dame Europa’s School.” With 24 Maps and Plans. 6s. 


SPAIN. Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque 
Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Ronda, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearic Islands, 
&c. &c. In2 Parts. With 43 Mapsand Plans. 20s. 


“ Almost entirely re-written and arranged system, which bines great 
elvantages of simjlicity and clearness." Publishers’ Circular. 


PORTUGAL. Lisbon, Oporto, Cintra, Mafra, 


with an Account of Madeira, the Azores, and Canary Islands, 12s. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. Brisa and the Troad. 


Edited by General Sir Cuas. WItson, R.E., G.C.B. With Maps and Plans, 
Price 7s. 6d. 


“ Sir Charles Wilson, the editor. h: vailed himself of local talent, brought 


DENMARK and ICELAND. Sleswig, Hol- 


stein, Copenbegen, Jutland, Iceland. New Edition. Containing numerous 
Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. { Shortly. 


NORWAY. Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjem, 


neral for Norway. aps lans, and special information for 
Fishermen and Cyclists. 7s. 6d. 

“ As excellent as any of the famous series.” Truth. 

“ Brought up to date and improved in many respects.”— Nature. 

“ Up to date, and a very useful book.” —Saturday Review. 


SWEDEN. Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, 


The Baltic, &c, Maps. 63. 


RUSSIA. St. Petersburg, Moscow, Finland, 
Crimea, Caucasus, &c. Mapsand Plans. &s. 
“ Mr. Murray’s Handbooks in accuracy, arrangement, scope, and skill stand oF” 


JAPAN. B 


Bastz Hatt CHAMBERLAIN and 
W. B. Mason. ith Maps and Plan. 16s. net. 
neeey, Prope Know Japan as well as Mr. Chamberlain, and it would be impossible to get a 


INDIA and CEYLON. Including Bengal, 


Bombay, and Madras, the Panjab, North-West Provinces, Rajputana, the 
Central Provinces, Mysore, &c, the Native states With 55 
Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. 15s. 


© Fer and away the best book cf its kind.”"—Scotsman. 
Of the general arrangement of the book, and the skill with which an immense mass of 
nteresti: g and valuabie material has been crowded into a small space, it would be difficult to 
highly.” —ost. James's Gazette. 
“ We hive no fault to find with the new volume. One of the most iseworthy features 
the book is the unusually m>ie supply of excellent maps and 
No visitor to India shcuid stact without a * Murray.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


WITH CAPTAIN STAIRS 
TO KATANGA. 


By JOSEPH A. MOLONEY, L.R.C.P., F.R.G.S. 
Medical Officer of the Expedition. 
With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s, 6d. 


WOMAN’S MISSION: a Series of Congress 


Papers on the Philanthropic Work of Women, by Eminent Writers. 
Arranged and Edited. with a Preface and Notes, by the BurpeTT 
CovuTis. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, 10s, 6d. (Just ready. 


INDEX to the “ENGLISH CATALOGUE 


of BOOKS.” Compiled on the Plan of the late Sampson Low. Vol. IV. 
January 1881 to December 1889. Royal 8vo, balf-bound, 31s. 6d, net. 
*,° Vol. IV. of the ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS, 1881-1889, can be 
obtsined with the above INDEX, forming two uniform volumes, half-bound, for 
FOUR GUINEAS net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


LONDON’S WORLD’S FAIR, 1893, and 
great Social, Political, and Moral Exposition. By CHARLES Eyne Pascok 
and Frep PreGram. Illustrated by a Series of Original Illustrations of all 
the Current Topics, Fads, and Fashions of London, by Fred Pegram. Royal 
8vo. in attractive coloured wrapper, ls. 

“The book should have a big success, for it combines amusement with instruc- 
tion in a manner distinctly origival.""—Review of Reviews, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: the True Story of 


a Great Life. By H. Hernpon and Jesse W. WEIk. th an 
Introduction by Horace Fually iliustrated. 2 vols, Cabinet Library 
Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


CHARLES SUMNER, Memoir and Letters of. 
By Epwarp L. Prerce. Vol. IIL. (1845-1860) and Vol. IV. (1860-1874), with 
Portraits. 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 36s. 

“These volumes may be commended to the student of American history and 
character.” — Globe. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By E. J. 


Goopman, Author of “Too Curious” &c. With 34 Full-page Illustrations 
and Route Map. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable guide.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA: 


from its Foundation to the Year of its Jubilee; with a Chrouological 
Summary of all the principal events of interest up to date. By Epwin 
Hopper, Author of “George Fife Angas, Father and Founder of South 
Australia” &c. With Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 24s. 
“Mr. Hodder’s volumes form a valuable contribution to the story of the rise of 
* Greater Britain.’ 


JAPAN AS WE SAW IT. By Miss M. 


Bickersteru. With Preface by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop or Exrrer. 
by Reproductions from Photographs. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 21s, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FAITH and CRITICISM: Essays by Congre- 


gationalists, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Ameng the Contributors are—Professor BENNETT, Professor ApENRY, Rev. P. T. 
M.A., Rev. Entc Rev. k. F. Horton, M.A., Rev. H. ARNOLD 
Tuomas, Rev. F. H.Stzap, M.A., Professor ARMITAGE, and THOS. RALEIGH, M.A. 

“We have been impressed by the courage, the gentleness, the modesty, and the 
devout faith of these essays.”—Srilish Weekly. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LYDIA. By Sypyey Curistiay. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 


WILFRED WAIDE, Barrister and Novelist. 


By Ricuarp PENDE&EL. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A POLISH CONSPIRACY; or, a Wandering 


Star. By E. Dv Terre (Denzil Vane), Autuor of “ From the Dead.” Crown 
. cloth, 63. 


8vo 


CHEAP EDITIONS, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By Brack 


Price 28. 6d. 
Being the New Volume in the Cheap and Uniform Edition of William Black's 
Complete Novels. 


FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. By 


Tuomas Harpy. With Photogravure Portrait of the Author. New Issue 
at 2s. 6d. In cloth binding. 


The TRUMPET MAJOR. By Tuomas Harpy. 


Vol. 11, in the New Issue of Thomas Hardy's Novels, just ready, price 2s, 6d. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrzp, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, F.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


LIstT. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORKS. 
The INADEQUACY of ‘‘ NATURAL SELEC- 


ALSO 
Vol. X. of SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. Price 12s. 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol. II. 


By Hersert Spex Those who have Part IV., “ JOSTICE,” may have 
Parts V. and VL.,* “NEGATIVE : and POSITIVE BENEFICENCE,” price 5s, 


Just published. 


MEMORANDA MNEMONICA: a Help to the 


“ A book well worth reading...... Many useful hints are contained in it.” 
Educational Times. 


The KING and the KINGDOM: a Study of 

Ay Three Series. Each complete in itself, Medium 8vo. 

“There is Sees Ge eat a boldness and freshness which charms the 
reader.”—Evening Ne 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


PHILO JUDZUS;; or, the Jewish Alexandrian 
Philoophy in it Devlopment and Completion 


and may be Du} beside, ox even above, the Best German books on the 


NEW SCHOOL-BOOKS AND EDITIONS. 


Now ready. 


MOLIERE.—LES FEMMES SAVANTES. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, and a plan of Moliére’s Theatre in the 
Palais Royal, by G. H. Clarke, M.A. Paper boards, 1s. 

“ Mr. Clarke's edition is a good one. The introduction and notes smack of that 
| pony A 4 of the time which is so necessary in editing a great classic of the age of 
Louis XIV....... The book is withal very cheap, and sad worth buying for the sake 
of t the lo interesting introduction.” —Schoolmas 

Modern Language 


Monthly. 
“ A useful school edition.” —Zducational Times, 
“ The notes appended to this edition, and an excellent introduction, render the 
volume a very serviceable school-book.”—University Correspondent, 
“ A capital school edition.”—Scotsman. 
“ The notes without being too elaborate are sufficient.” —Speaker. 


FIRST STEPS in FRENCH HISTORY, 


LITERATURE, and PHILOLOGY. For Candidates for the Scotch Leaving 
Certificate Examination, the various Universities Local Examinations, and 
the Army Exam’ By F. F. Roeser, Senior Assistant Master at 
Fettes College. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
“Compiled with high aims. ...... The outcome of considerable study and reflec- 
tion.”—Journal of Education. 
“The volume is everywhere written with conciseness and accuracy, and cannot 
fail to prove useful.” —Scotsman. 


The MODERN FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. 


Specially prepared to meet the Requirements of the Merit and Leaving- 
Certificate Examinations. By Pau. Terrovux, Author of a “ Phrase-book 
for French Scholars,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Third Hundred Thousand. 


KIEPERT’S ATLAS ANTIQUUS. Twelve 


Maps of the Ancient ogy for Schools and a. By Dr. Henry 
Kiepert. Eleventh Edition, improved, corrected, and enlarged, with List 
of Names. Folio boards, 6s. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF “DARK: A TALE 
OF THE DOWN COUNTRY.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DARK: a Tale of the Down Country. 


By Mrs. STEPHEN Batson. 


New Vol. of Smith, Elder, & Co.’s POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Just pobliched, POPULAR EDITION, top. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; 


A WOMAN of the WORLD: an Everyday 


Story. By F. ? Rosrnson, Author of  Disenchantment,” “The Plan 
of Campaign,” &c, 


MR. ERNEST HART ON THE NEW WITCHCRAFT. 
Ready this day. With 20 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, and the NEW 


WITCHORAFT. By Ennest Hart, formerly eon to the West London 
HORAPT. by Hant, formerly Surgeon to the We 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


[June I0, 1898, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE, 
Now ready in 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. 


MY CONTEMPORARIES, 1830-1870. By 


WILLIAM ARCHER SHEE. 


UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
royal 8vo. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and i BARONETAGE 


for 1893. Corrected by the Nobility. 
NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON. 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA, 


RuxtTon HLM. Political 
4. Macmanon, formerly Agent at 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE WINNING of MAY. By the the Author 


of “ An Old Man's Favour,” “ Dr. Edith Romney,” 


IN THE BALANCE. By G. M. Rosms 


THE SAFFRON ROBE. Mancazer B. 


Cross, Author of ‘Thyme and Rue,” “ Stolen ” &c. 3 vols, 


DISINHERITED. By Henry Cresswett, 


Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BROKEN IDOL. By Serceant, 


Author of “Caspar Brooke’s Daughter,” “Sir Anthony,” &c. 3 vols, 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
DONOVAN. KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WE TWO. | WON BY WAITING. 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


A HARDY NORSEMAN, 
LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
The PERSONAL HISTORY of JIM DUNCAN: a 


Chronicle of Small Beer, By Jonnx MARSDE 
Scotsman,.— In the. aim of then a thoroughly ty ow Ay admi 
that Mr. Marsden has been highly succeseful....... raphy ot ti 
named (Jim Duncan), written as it is with pow and skil high cakes 
welcome diversion in the realm of ficti 


di ction.” 
The Bookman.—* The story is distinctly worth reading....... it is teeming! with human 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES, 


A MANUAL of GREEK and LATIN PALEZOGRAPHY. 


By E. MAUNDE } TROMPSOE, Principal Librarian, British 3 With 
“ No man is better malities to write a handbook of Greek and iste lwogra| 


hihii. 


A Tamron of CRUSTACEA: Recent Malacostraca. 


By the Rev. T. R. R. 8StzBBINe. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5: 

The ambition of this volume is that it shall be one to which beginners in the sub ject will 

naturally have recourse, and one which qrowionses observers may willingly keep at for 
refreshment of the memory ois ready erence, 


The PRISON LIFE OF F MARIE ANTOINETTE and 


her CHILDREN, the Dauphin and the D y M. C. Bisnor. 
New and Revived Edition, ware 8vo. 6s. 
i le volume makes us feel in what 


HISTORY of ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE (0 Id Hall). 


By Go Vary Bow. BERNARD ,.WARD, President. With numerous Iilustrations, demy 


LIFE of | ST. EDMUND of CANTERBURY, from 


ILFRID WALLACE, D.D., LL.B., Priest of "the Order 
8t. enedict of Be, 


Congregation. With 5 Illustrations and 


Daily Tele seal? painstaking and reverent work, affording ample internal evidence 
of patient an intelligent research.” 


ORIGIN of the GREEK, LATIN, and GOTHIC ROOTS. 


By James Byrne, M Clonfert, ex-Fellow_of Trinity College, Dublin, 
of General the Structure of Language. Second’ Edition, 
my 8vo. 


COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY of the OLD and NEW 


A 
The first serious attem, ast 
to bring in any hing ke ike form a useful series of words and their cognates 
most likely to contain at) archaic roots and fundamental word-sounds. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. With Illustrations. 

The LEGEND of MA MAANDOO. _ A Poem. By the Author 
| Allaooddeen,” ac. Second Edition, 


SONGS, MEASURES, _METRICAL LINES. By Jzax 


CARLYLE GRAHAM, 
aint, and spirited.” 
Careful pieces Dainty. ‘dl work sweet in feeling.” 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 646 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
Baring-Gould.—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. 


By 8. Banine-GouLp, Author of * Mehalah.” “In the Roar of the Sea,” ac. 3 vols. 
“ among his series of brilliant romances * Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven’ a. of the 
human interest, strong n, end picturesque descriptiveness 1ender it 
both tive and interesting.” — Morn ‘ost. 
“ Full of the local colour in in which tha observer and diigent student delights, whit 
its characters are sketched for us with a firm hand and a bright imaginative 


“ There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker's style.”— Daily Telegraph. 


Gilbert Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert 


PARKER, Author of “ Pierre and his People.” 2 vols. crown Sv». 2is. 
“The delicate truthfulness of the Lymer 2 is not one whit less stctawarthy than its 
and power. Great things were to be from the euthor of ‘ Pierre and his 
People,’ but grater expectations still are by * Mrs. Falchion.’"—Daily 


A NOVEL OF SOCIETY BY A NEW WRITER. 


E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. need 


E. F. Bexson. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


J. H. Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR: a Cornish stery. 
By J. H. Pearce, Author of “ Esther Pentreath.” 2 vols crown 8vo. 2is. 
in *Jaco Treloar,’ a tragic story of humble life in Corn- 
© Powe: 


rful and pict in a very high degree.""—Daily 7: 47 
* Both in Sirmaces of drawi ~ gin the ¢ chareptere of this story and Midtcoalty there is fresh- 
ness, originality, and power. "Saco Tre is undoubtedly a qty.” Pest 
Birmingham 


Anthony Ho pe.—A CHANGE of AIR. By Anthony 
Mr. Witt's Widow” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
The First ae having been ex 
Collingwood JOHN RUSKIN : “his. Life “and Work. 
M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems. 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

The book is,as near as is possible at present, a and authoritatire biography of 
Mr.*Ruskin, and contains numerous Portrat’s of Mr. Ruskin, INCLUDING A 
COLOURED ONE FROM A WATER-COLOUR PORTRAIT BY HIMSELF, and 
also thirteen sketches, never before published, by Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Arthur Severn, 
A Bibliography is also added. 

care a large number of long and favourable Reviews. 
more magnificent vol have been lished for a long tii In binding, paper, 
and illustrations they will sti the fastidious" simes, 
r. 


fo 
A ofa One of thy mest books about one of the 
he volumes are exceedingly handsome, and the illus: 


very beautiful." eraid. 
work which = ely to rank as the most interesting and biography of 
the year. These autiful volumes abound with interesting anecdotes.” — Yorkshire Post, 


Oliphant. The LIFE of THOMAS | CHALMERS. By 


OLIPHANT. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. buckram, 5s. 
“A well-executed biography, worthy of its author and of the remarkable man who is its 
Mrs. Oliphant relates lucidly and dramatically the important part which Chalmers 
played in the memorable secession."’— imes. 


T. K. Cheyne.—The FOUNDERS of OLD TESTAMENT 


Curreceeet, T. K. Cugyne, D.D., Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture at Oxford. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. 
A series of historical, biographical, end critical studies of the 
» have co-operated 32, found a new Sey 
nning ichhorn an and closing rtson 
the rising young scholars of the day. _ 


METHUEN & CO., 18 BURY STREST, W.C. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


NOW READY. 


WHO WINS-—LOSES. 
By SOPHIA MARY LOCKE. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MRS. SEVERN.” 


MRS. ELPHINSTONE OF DRUM. 
By Mrs, STEVENSON, Author of “Juliet” &c. 


8 vols. crown 8yo. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


DUAL LIVES, 
By J. C. CHILLINGTON. 
3 vols, crown 8y0. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE MEMORIES OF 
DEAN HOLE. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


Next week, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in 1 vol. crown 8vc. 
with all the Original Illustrations. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
PUBLISHER TO THE INDIA OFFICE. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. ; at all Libraries. 
ALL ALONG THE RIVER. 
A Novel, by th Author of“ Vixen,“ Lady Audley's Secret,” Gerard,” xe. 
Londo SIMPKIN & Co., Limited, 


.The Saturday Review. 


ADAM & CHARLES BLACK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of MADAME DE 


By CLARENCE ForD. with Portraits 
de Krudener and the Emperor Alexander 1. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


ZOOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATA: a 
Assistant 


Text-Book for Students, A. E. Surpizy, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College, Demonstrator of Comparative Anstomy in the 
University of Cambridge. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. | By Joun 


ADDINGTON SyMonps. New and Enlarged Edition, with a Chapter on 
Herondas. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 


An INTRODUCTION nt? the STUDY of 


DANTE. By JoHN ADDINGTON Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 7s. 6d, 


HISTORY of ASTRONOMY during | t the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Acnes M. CLERKE 
vised and Enlarged. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


ONE VIRTUE: a Fiction. By Cuartzs T. C. 


JAMES. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. A Novel. 


By Pav. Cusuixe. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


BORN in EXILE. A Novel. 


GissInc, New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By GEorGE 


WHERE TO GO ABROAD: a Guide to the 


Watering-Places and Health Resorts of Europe, the Mediterranean, &c., 
—s* Trip through India, Edited by A. R. Horg-Moncrixrr, Fep. 


DRYBURGH EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Illustrated by 250 Woodcuts specially drawn and engraved for 
this Edition. 
To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Vols. 
Price, cloth, 5s.; half-leather, 6s. each. 


Now ready. Tilustrated by 
GUY MANNERING . Gordon Browne 
THE ANTIQUARY Paul Hardy. 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE Lockhart Bogle. 
OLD MORTALITY . . Frank Dadd. 
HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN . . William Hole, R.8.A. 
BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR . + John Williamson, 


A. & 0. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JUNE, 1893. 


THE GOSPEL OF PETER. By the Rev. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
ULSTER AND THE CONFEDERATE States. By Prixce CAMILLE DE PoLiGNac 
(former General in the Confederate Army 
YEARS OF ENGLISH POVERTY. (With Diagrams.) By Gusta¥ 
STE 
a! BQoEs AND THEIR PRICES. By W, Ronerts (Editor of “The Book- 


"). 
AN “IMPOSSIBLE CORRESPONDENCE—1892. By R. F. Murray. 
THE ROTHAMSTED EXPERIMENTS. By Mrs. Creyxe, 
THE POLDI-PEZZOLI COLLECTION AT MILAN. By Cuantes L. EASTLAKE 
(Keeper of the National Gallery). 
“PLUNDERING AND BLUNDERING.” By HEATON 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS, By Dr. Jonx Batry TuKe. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM (a Reply to Prof. Max Miller), By A. P. SmInNETT. 

HOW TO ATTRACT CAPITAL TO THE LAND. By the Right Hon. Lonp Veron. 

A NATURALIST’S VIEW OF THE FUR-SEAL QUESTION. By P. L. ScLaTsR 
(Secretary of the Zoological Society). 

THE CRAVING FOR FICTION. By Sir Bart., M.P, 

PROTECTION AND THE EMPIRE. By Watrer Frewes Lorp. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 
THE! SATURDAY REVIEW. —The » following NUMBERS 
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SRS. LONGMANS & LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The REFUGEES: a Tale of Two Continents. 


By A. Conan Doyix, Author of “ Micah Clarke” &c. 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 25s. 6d. 


“Outside the pages of ‘ Monte Cristo’ there were never such hair's-breadth 
escapes or such marvellous coincidences.”— Atheneum, 


“ Mr. Conan Doyle has fairly surpassed ‘Tho Retagess. 
‘The whole book is conceived in a fine spirit of romance.”—Scotsman 


LIFE and LETTERS of the RIGHT HON. 


ROBERT LOWE, Viscount SHERBROOKE. With a Memoir of Sir + 
Coape Sherbrooke, G.C.B., sometime Governor-General of Canada. By 
PATCHETT MARTiN. With'5 Portraits, 2 vols, 8vo. 36s. 

“ Much new material is here furnished towards a complete political history of the 
eventful quarter of a century from 1850 to 1875. Scarcely a prominent politician 
of this period is left out of the picture. Mr. Goschen has contributed some 
specially interesting anecdotes.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 


. 
the Memoirs of 

of Mont 1639-1650, By the Rev. Grorce WIsHART, 
DD. ‘Bienen we Edinburgh, 1662-1671). slated, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, and the Original Latin (Part IT. now first published), 
by the Rev. ALEx. D. Murpocn, F.S A. Scot., Canon of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, Editor and Translator of the Grameid MS.; and H. FP. oy a 
Smpson, M.A. (Cantab.), F.S.A. Scot., Fettes College, With a Portrait fro 
Gerard Honthorst’s painting of the Marquis (1649), Plans of his Last Cam- 
paign, &c, 4to, 36s. net. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 1892. 8vo. 188. 
®,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the Years 1863-1891 can still be had. 
Price 18s. each. 


TERESA; and other Poems. By James 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK BY CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


MEDITATIONS and DEVOTIONS of the 


late CARDINAL NEWMAN. Oblong crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


Mr. TOMMY DOVE; and other Stories. By 


MARGARET DELAND, Author of “John Ward” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rnH STREET. 


STEVENS & HAYNES’ 
LAW BOOKS. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition. 8vo. 32s. net. 


A TREATISE on HINDU LAW and USAGE. 


By Joun D. Mayne, of the Inner Temp’e, Barrister-at-Law. 
Now ready, Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, 20a. 


CHAPTERS on the LAW RELATING to the 


COLONTES. To which are appended Topical Indexes of Cases decided in the 
Privy Council on Appeal from the Colonies, Channel Islands, and the Isle of 
Man ; and of Cases relating to the Colonies decided in the Eng'ish Courts 
otherwire than on Appeal from the Colonies. By C. J. TARRING, M.A., 
Assistant Judge H.B.M.’s Consular Court, Constantinople, and H.M.’s 


Now ready, Third Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth, 383. 


THE LAW of CORPORATIONS and COM- 


PANIES.—A Treatise on the Doctrine of ULTRA VIRES. Being an 
Investigation of the Principles which limit the Capacities, Powers, and 
Liabilities of CORPORATIONS and more especially of JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES. By Sewarp Brice, M.A., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, one 
of Her Majesty’s Oounsel. 


Now published, Third Edition. Cloth. 36s. 


THE LAW of COPYRIGHT, in WORKS of 


LITERATURE and ART; including that of the Drama, Music. Engravings, 
Scu'pture, Painting, Photography, »nd Designs. Together with International 
and Foreign Copyright, with the Statutes relating thereto, and References 
to the English and American By WALTER ARTHUR COPINGER, 
F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE LAW of EVIDENCE. ByS. L. Pur- 
SON, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 20s, 
THE PRINCIPLES of COMMERCIAL LAW. 
With an Appendix of Statutes, Annotated by means of References to the 
Text. By Hurst and Lord Ropert Cxcit, of the Inner Temple, 


Bittten, 8vo. cloth, 


A COMPENDIUM of the LAW of PRO- 
PERTY in LAND; for the use of Students and the Profession. By 
DovGias Epwarps, LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d, 

MARCY’S EPITOME of the PRINCIPAL 


STATUTKS RELATING to CONVEYANOING, extending from 13 Edw. I. 
to 55 & 56 Victoriw., Fifth Edition, with short notes. By Guorce NICHOLS 
Makcy, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS & HAYNES, 13 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, W.C. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BALMORAL: 


A ROMANCE OF THE QUEEN’S COUNTRY, 


BOOK I.—A New Kina anp an Otp Cause. 
BOOK Great Huntine. BOOK IIL—Tue Lone Grey, 
BOOK IV.—Tue Fuicutr across THE PoLacn. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 


Author of “The City of Sunshine,” “ Life of Lord Keith,” “ Scotland and 
Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century,” “Charles Kirkpatrick 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES 
OF A BUSY LIFE. 


By DAVID PRYDE, M.A., LL.D. 


Author of “ nme of Literature,” **Great Men in European History,” 
Biographical Outlines of English Literature,” &c. 


With a Mezzotint Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s, 


This day is published, 


THE HISTORY AND POETRY 
THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


Their Main Features and Relations. 


By JOHN VEITCH, LL.D. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of ny hy Author of 
“Tne Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry” 
New and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 163, 


“ Regarded as a now complete and organic whole, Professor Veitch's ‘ History 
and Poetry of the Scottish Border’ may L-swne 6 to be an adequate and final text- 
book of its subject in all its aspects—to ical, historical, ethno- 
logical, and poetical...... We know no <= dealing with particular region at 
once 80 reliable i in its information and so attractive.”"—Sp-ctator. 

* We would willingly follow Professor Veitch through every page of these 
delightful volumes, no line of which is dull, and every word bf which repays the 
most careful perusal.”—Saturday Review. 


LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). 


Being the Record of Five Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Ismael Pasha, Khedive. 
With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
“A most startlingly vivid conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of 
the royal harem.”’—Daily Chronicle, 
“ Few books that have hitherto appeared have presented so vivid and minute a 


picture of the domestic life at the Court of a Mohammedan Sovereign.” 
Daily News. 


“The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society aes 
Ismael’s — eoccee Especially minute is the account given of harem-life in 
Egypt.”—@ 


The PROSE WORKS of REV. R. S. HAWKER, 


VICAR of MORWENSTOW. Including Footprints of Former Men in 
Par Cornwall. Carefully Re-edited, with Sketches never before published. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The FUTURE of RELIGION; and other 


Essays. By the Rev. A. W. Moments, LL.D., Author of “The _—— of 
weil” and Creed,” “ Defects of Modern Christianity,” &c. Crown 
vO. 


FOR LANDOWNERS, SPORTSMEN, LAND AGENTS, FARMERS, 
GAMEKEEPERS, AND ALLOTMENT HOLDERS, 


The WILD RABBIT in a NEW ASPECT ; 


or, Rabbit-Warrens that Pay. A Record of Recent Experiments conducted 
on the Estate of the Right Hon. the EarL oy WHARNCLIF¥E, at Wortley 
Hall, By J. Simpson. Small crown 8vo. 5s, 
“A most excellent and suggestive little book......Mr. Simpson writes with 
sense and knowledge of what he bas proved by experience.”—Saturday Review, 
** Well worth reading by all sportemen, farmers, and naturalists.” 
St. James's Gazette, 
“ A sound practical guide to the treatment of rabbits and rabbit-warrens.” 
Morning Post. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON: 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S” 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


MR. HAWEIS’S MEMOIR OF SIR MORELL MACKENZIE 
READY THIS DAY. 
Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 6d, 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 


Physician and Operator. 
A Memoir Compiled and Edited from Private Papers and Personal Reminiscences. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 
Author of “ Music and Morals” &c, 


Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits. 


THE LIFE AND ENTERPRISES OF 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS. 


By G. BARNETT SMITA, 
Author of “ History of the English Parliament.” [This day. 


Demy 8vo. with New Map, 12s. 6d, 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA: 


An Account for the General Reader of an Ancient Empire and People. 


By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 
Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia” &e, [This day. 


FIFTH EDITION, fep. 4to. Illustrated, 12s. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG THE 
WILD BEASTS OF INDIA, 


Their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation, 


By G. P. SANDERSON, 
Late Superintendent of Elephant Kheddahs, &c. 


(The Illustrations for this Edition are re 
Drawings.) ‘ow ready. 


Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 7s. 6d. 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. By the Rev. H. R. 


Royal 4to. with 48 Plates in Photomezzotype, and 16 Chromo Plates, £4 4s. net. 


The GREAT BARRIER REEF of AUS- 


TRALIA: its Products and Potentialities, By W. Savitie-Kent, F.L.S., 


F.Z8., &. 

“This magnificent volume contains a most valuable account of corals and 
coral reefs........ The volume is marvellously comprehensive, and by far the best 
ever written on its subject. The production is beyond all praise.” 

Publisher’ Circular, 

“A deeply instructive and attractive book.” — Manchester Examiner. 


Demy 8vo. with Map, 28s, 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its People, History, 


and Products. By Sir W. W. Honren, K.0S.L, C.LE., &c. 

“Tbe most lucid, comprehensive, and able summary of facts and forces which 
are indissolubly bound up with the honour as well as the Welfare of England...... 
History, ethnology, geography, science, reli and ce are all 
represented in their just — and with ith smplitade of detail, in this autho- 
titative work of ref been taken to bring the wide 


Now ready, 2a, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1893. Including 


the Royal Academy, New Gallery, Soolety of British Artists, and Water- 
Colour Exhibitions, Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. 
“A compact handy guide to the best pictures of the year.” 
Now ready, Is. 


LONDON in 1898. With 20 Bird’s-eye Views 


of the Principal Streets, and large General Map, Corrected to Date. 
Originally compiled by the late Hererrtr Fry. 


* By far the best guide to London.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHAT AILS THE HOUSE? 


By A. L. HADDON. 3 vols. 


The Scotsman says :—“ Mr, Haddon has produced a delightful novel of much 
interest, which will be read with much pleasure.” 


CAPTAIN ENDERIS, 
FIRST WEST AFRICAN REGIMENT. 


By ARCHER P. CROUCH. 2 vols. 


wie says nteresting story, full of information, and 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 
PUBLISHERS TO Tax INDIA OFFIC, 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GOSSE’S NEW BOOK. 


QUESTIONS AT ISSUE, 


By EDMUND GOSSE. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. (Uniform with “Gossip in a Library.”} 
*,° Also a Limited Edition on Large Paper, 25s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MIDDLE LIFE, 
By FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
Translated from the French by ELISABETH L. CARY. 
8vo,. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 


THE MASTER’ BUILDER. A Play in 


Three Acts. By Henrik Ipsen. A New Edition, with a Bibliographical Note 
by Epwunp Gossk and an Appendix for Critics by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Crown 8vo. paper cover, Is. (Just published, 
*,® Alsoan Edition on Fine Paper, limited to 60 numbered copies, with Portraits 
and. Illustrations, small 4to, 21s. net. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


HEDDA GABLER. By Henaix Crown 


8vo. paper cover, ls, 


MR. PUNCH’S POCKET IBSEN. A Collec- 


tion of some of the Master's best. known Dramas, Condensed, Revised, and 
slightly Re-arranged for the benefit of the Earnest Student. By F. ANSTEY. 
With Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. 3s. 6d. [Just published. 
“One of the most little we have seen fora longtime. The 
more to be appreciated it is “because Mr. Anstey is a kindly satirist, and Ibeen 
will lose no followers through him. Mr. Partridge’s lilustrations are perfectly in 
keeping.”—Daily Graphic. 


The FAMILY LIFE of HEINRICH HEINE. 


Tilustrated by 122 hitherto Unpublished Letters addressed by him to 

different Members of bis Family. Edited by his Nephew, Baron Lupwie 

von EMppex. Translated by CHartes Goprrey LELAND, 8vo, with 
Portraits, 12s. 6d. 

“ There is no end to the contrasts which Heine's life and character present. Mr. 

Leland's translation is skilful and exact, and 


VICTORIA, QUEEN and EMPRESS. “By 


Joun Cornpy J@arrxeson. Wich 2 Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 
“Of the numerous popular pened of Her Majesty's life, this seems worthy 
to rank with the most painstaking and intelligent.”"—A theneum. 


The ROSE: a Treatise on the Cultivation, 


History, Family Characteristics. &c., of the Various Groups of Roses. With 
accurate Descriptions of the Varieties now Grown. By H. B. 
E.twancer. (Uniform with “Tae Garden Story.”) 5a. ty 


THREE NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


MAXWELL GRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


1. The LAST SENTENCE. By the Author 
of ** The Silence of Dean Maitiand."’ 3 vols. 
“ The Last Sentence’ is a remarkable story ; it abounds with dramatic situations, 
the interest never for a moment flags, and the cbaracters are well drawn and con- 
sistent.”—Standard. 


2. ORIOLE’S DAUGHTER. 


FoTuerci.y, Author of “ The First Violin” &c, 38 vols, 
“A pretty story......There are several passages of great beauty—passages to 
which the reader will return when the story has been followed to its end, and 
dwell upon them with pleasure.”— World, 


3. The HEAVENLY TWINS. 


By Saran 

Granp, Author of “Ideala.” 3 vols. Second Thousand. 
“Tt is so fullof —— that one feels inclined to give oneself ws to unreserved 
t of it. The twins are among the most delightful and amusing ian 


By JEssIE 


fiction. 


CHILDREN of the GHETTO. A Study of 


a Peculiar People. By I. ZANGWILL. A New Edition, with Glossary. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. (Just published, 
“ A moving panorama of Jewish life, fall of truth, full of sympathy, vivid in ~4 
setting forth, and occasionally most brilliant.,.... A book to to keep, to 
ponder over, to remember. Black and White. 


HEINEMANN’S POPULAR HEINEMANN’S 
NOVELS. INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
each 3s, 6d. Crown cloth, 6.; paper, 


The HEAD of the FIRM. 
By Author ot} LOU. From the Ger- 
* George eo ax Drew- Baron 
ett,” &e. [Just published. ame d just ready, 


[Second 
ACCORDING toST. JOHN. It is a superb book.” —Queen. 


By Rives, Author of “The 
Quick or the 
(Just published. 
The RETURN of the 


OMAHONY. By Hanoip Frepe- 
ric, Author of “ The New Exodus” 
&c, Illustrated. 


A LITTLE MINX. By 


ADA CAMBRIDGE, Author of “A 
Marked Man ” &c 


The STORY of a PENI- 


TENT SOUL. By ApsLINE SER- 
GEANT, Author of * No Saint” &c. 


DONA LUZ. From the 
Spanish of JuaN VALERA. 

“The fascination of ‘ Dofia Lvz’ 
and her history is that of a most tender 
and tragic beauty. We know hardly 
any figure in fiction more lovely and 
affecting.” —W. D. Howk.Ls, 


THE JEW. From the 


Polish of J. I. KRaszewskt. 
(Short: 


ly. 
MOTHER’S HANDS; and 
other Stories. From the Ni rwegian 
of BJOBNSTJ BANE 
(Jn the press, 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0’S NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


| NEW=sBOOKS. 
. BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 


| MANY INVENTIONS 


, By RUDYARD KIPLING. . Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. Third ‘Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED... Crown 8vo. 6s. 
LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories of Mine Own People. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GRIs LY GRISELL; or, the Laidly Lady of Whitburn. A 
Tal ofthe Was of the Bowe” By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 2 vols. crown 8v0. 128, 
Hy MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES._NEW VOLUME. 


‘TIM. Crown 8vo. 38. 64. 
SPEARER—*This is no conventional work; every page of remarkable Insight and lore 
on 

| 

| | ex 
1 CTATOR.—* ‘Tim’ is undoubtedly a masterpiece in i ite way iceoseed both in its humour and its pathos.” 
|| PALL MALL GAZETTE.** Tins’ really beak” 
i NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


| HISTORY: of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT in GREECE and 


J ITALY. @& general Introduction. By E. A. FREEMAN. D.C.L., LL.D., date Regius Professor 
| tory, Ox‘ord. New Edition. Edited by J. B. M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Extra crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James Bryce, 
M.P., D.C.L., late Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University of Oxford. 2 vo's. extra crown 


Vol. I. 19s. 6d, 
to a very small and rare class. challenge, and they merit, 


— Mr. Bryce’s volumes | 
_ the carefal examination...... time to come, we are confident, this wiil be the classical worse 


“upon a subject the interest in which aoa diminish,” 


| WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 


mt By WILFRID WARD. 8vo. 14s, 
SPECTATOR.—* One of the most effective pieces speared exposition of a great move- 
B SAME AUT 


sent which has ever fale to the otf he 
WILLIAM GEORGE WARD and the OXFORD MOVEMENT. 


With a Portrait. New Edition. With Additions. 8vo. pmol 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE “LIFE ; and other. Essays. By 

MYERS, M.A. Globe 8vo. 5s, 
NATURAL SELECTION and SPIRITUAL FREEDOM. 
By MURPHY, Author of “Habit and Intelligence” and “The-Scientific Basis of 


HOW the CODEX was FOUND: a Narrative of Two Visits 


toSinai. From Mrs. Lewis's Journals, 1892-1893. By MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. Crown 8vo. 
vf with 2 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 

*,* Besides the Journals of the two visits 1892 and 1893, the little volume nentethe an account of the discovery 
of the newly Sound MS. of the Syriac Gospels at the Convent of Sts Catharine's, Mount Sinai, a recent Greek 
Woton wikles Gregoriados, and extracts from the Journal of St. Silvia of Aquitaine in the 

fourth century. 


rt 

| 

} 


Sinai from Pe 
TIMES.—“ An unpretending but vivid record.” 
SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT ACCOUNT of the HISTORY of MATHEMA- 
pie By Mt AY ROUSE BALL, Fellow and Assistant Lay of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. net. 
OXFORD MAGAZINE. im T & most interesting book, not only for A ean who are mathematicians, but 

for the much larger circle of those care to trace the course of general scientific progress.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. WYNTER By 


LECTURES on SANITARY LAW. 
L.S.A., Fell. Chem. Soc., Fell. Inst, Chem., 
Public Analyst for St. Marylebone, ke., Professor of 
TIMES.—“ A lucid and capable 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


i, A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. 8vo. 17s. net. 
BRITISH FOREST TREES and their-SYLVICULTURAL 


and TREATMENT. By JOHN NISBET, of the Indian Forest Service. Crown 
TIMES.—“ A concise but competent practical treatise.” 


EVOLUTION and MAN’S PLACE in NATURE. By Henry 


CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
@ NATIONAL OBSERVER.—* Prot. Calderwood argues very forcibly that animal conduct, unattainable by bs 
even by use of our ligence, cannot be referred to intelligent power.” 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—* Mental science may be grateful to Prof. Calderwood for his clear exposition of 
; vwhat we believe mast sooner or later come to be recognized as as the true true theory of man’s relation to the other 
animals. 


i SOME HINTS on LEARNING to DRAW. ByG.W. C. 


Master at Clifton College. With Illustrations by Sir F. Bart., P.R.A., 

Watts, BJ. Poynter, H. 8. Marks, R.A., J. MacWhirter, 
G. Addison, ‘nomson, G. P. Jacomb Hood, Wirgman, 
Reginald Cleaver, J. Pennell, J. R. Brown. 


THE HISTORY of INDIA. With Cha apters on the Physical 


GEOGRAPHY, me is Ancient and Modern’ Political Divisions and Places of interest ; and “India in 
1893,” its r Corditions, Resources, Institutions, and Forms of Imperial. Provincial, 1. 
, Oxford, sometime es ar College, Bengal, Fellow Examiner 
; Calcutta University. With Maps. Crown 6d. 
: 


A. Wynter 


Officer of Health pa 
Medicine. 8vo, 88. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
GLOBE SERIES, 


_ Globe 8vo. 88. 64. each. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. Ciarx and 
W. Atois Wricar. 

India Paper Edition, 10s, 6d, net. 

MORTE D’ARTHUR. Sir. homes 
Malory’s Book of King Arthur and of his N 
Knights of the Round Table. The RBdition of 
Oaxton, revised for modern use, By Sir B 
STRACHEY, Bart. 

The POETICAL WORKS of Sir 
WALTER SCOTT. With Essay by Peeheme 
PALGRAVE. 

The POETICAL WORKS and LETTERS 
of ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Life and 
G Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 

The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. With Introduction by Henry 

GOLDSMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS. Edited by Prof. Masson. 

POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with Memoir and Notes, by Prof. Warp. 

SPENSER’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
Edited by R. Morris. Memoir by J. W. HAuzs. 

DRYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS. A 
revised Text and Notes. By W. D. CHRISTIE. ; 

COWPER’'S POETICAL WORKS, 
Edited by the Rev. W. Bennam, B.D. 

VIRGIL’S WORKS. _ Rendered into 
English by James LonSDALE and S. Leg. 

HORACE’S WORKS. Rendered into 
English by Jamzs LONSDALE and 8. 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Edited, with Introduction, &c., by Prof. Masson. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 
Edited by Mowsray Morris. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


Crown 8vo. with Portraits, 2s. 6d. each. 
The following volumes are ready : 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sit 


HENRY V. Rev. A. J. 

LIVIN THomas Hugues. 

LORD LAWRENCE By Sir Ricuarp 
TEMPLE. 


WELLINGTON. By Hooper. 
DAMPIER. By W. Crarx 
MONK. By Corserr. 
STRAFFORD. By H. D. Trait. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Atrrup 


LYALL. 
PETERBOROUGH. By W. 
CAPTAIN COOK. By Watrer Besant. 


‘SIR HENRY HAVECOCK. By A. 


ForBEs. 

CLIVE. By Colonel Sir Cuartes 

SIR CHARLES NAPIER. By Colonel 
Sir Wm. 

DRAKE. 

WARWICK, the KING-MAKER. By 
Cc. W. OMAN. 

RODNEY. By Davin Hannay. 

MONTROSE. By Mowsray Morris. 


TWELVE ENGLISH 
STATESMEN. 


Crown 8yo. 28. 6d. each, 

WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By 

Epwarp A. FrerMaN, D.C.L., LUD. 
HENRYIL. By Mrs. J. R. Green. 
EDWARD I. By T. F. Tour. 

(Jn a few days. 

HENRY VII. By James 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Bishop 


CREIGHTON. 
ELIZABETH. E. S. Bresty. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By FReperic 
HARRISON, 
WILLIAM III. By H. D. Trartt. 
WALPOLE. By Joun Mortey. 
CHATHAM. By Joun = 
Un preparat 
PITT. By Lord Roszsery. 
PEEL. By J. R. 
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